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Chief McIntyre: on the spot 
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UCSC’s top cop 
Challenged by his men 


BY ERIC PETERSON 
Staff Writer 

Nine members of the Uni- 
versity Security detail have 
filed a grievance complaint 
against the chief of the Santa 
Cruz force, it was learned 
late last week. 

The complaint was filed 
through the California State 
State Employees Association 
Sra a included not 
only the allegations against 
Chief Raymond Mcintyre, 
but also some complaints 
concerning personnel matters 
such as wages and hours. 

A hearing was held Oc- 
tober 6 on the matter, and 
was the first hearing on ad- 
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Will County back out 
of road building pact with UCSC? 


ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY AWAITED / “WHY BUILD A BAD ROAD?” 


BY SUSAN FISKE 
Staff Writer 

Agreement on final dates 
for the construction of Univ- 
ersity-oriented. roads was 
postponed Tuesday until 
January 11 by the Board 
of Supervisors. 

County and University 
officials have been working 
for 17 months in order to 
arrive at appropriate dates, 
but the Board of Supervisors 
voted to stall any finalization 
until they have heard the 
recommendations of an “en- 
vironmental impact study.” 

Ten years ago on Novem- 
ber 13, the Board of Regents 
agreed to locate a new branch 


of the university in Santa 
Cruz county provided that 


the county “reduce to writ- 


ing certain offers of assis- 
tance in the development of 
such a campus.” In the 1961 
resolution the county assen- 
ted to provide underground 
power service, to participate 
in planning efforts, and en- 
courage the development of 
public transportation. 

The date has long passed 
for the completion of a south 
peripheral road and the aban- 


donment of Empire Grade 


which runs through the 
southern edge of the campus. 
The East Peripheral Road or 
extension of Glenn Coolidge 


Drive was to have been com- 
pleted by September 21, 
1964. 

The county also agreed 
to provide an eastern access 
to the university from the 
junction of Highways 17, 9, 
and 1. 

The county contends that 
due to changes in “commun- 
ity conditions and attitudes” 
the 1961 ment needs 
more modifying than just 
changing already expired 
road conpletion dates. 

County Planning Director 
Walter Monasch stated Em- 
pire Grade only carries 1,300 
vehicles. per day and that 
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~ New redistricting surprise: 
Camacho will run against Talcott 


WAXMAN PLAN SUBSTITUTED / WHO WILL RUN IN THE 17TH? 


BY JOHN BRYANT 

Editor ; 
You win some and you 
lose some: the City on a 
Hill Press is no exception. 
Our political predictions 
re how Santa Cruz county 
would be affected by Con- 
gressional redistricting nego- 
tiations in Sacramento, fea- 
tured in last week’s issue, 
turned out, for the most part 

to be true. 


SUBSTITUTION 


On the other hand, the 
picture we painted of what 


would happen in surrounding 
areas was pretty far off the 
mark. 


The reason for this was 
that, at the end of the nego- 
tiating process, the joint Sen- 
ate-Assembly committee 
chaired by State Senator 
Mervyn Dymally (D-Los An- 
geles) which was in charge 
of creating a plan acceptable 
to both parties, opted to 
substitute a redistricting plan 
authored by 


one brought forward by Dy- 
mally. 


ce of. 


The Press’ predictions 
were based on leaks from 
Dymally’s plan. 


As it turned out, the Wax- . 


man plan, which now stands 
a good chance of passage in 
the State Legislature, leaves 
Santa Cruz in just about the 


same boat as the Dymally 


plan. 

There are major differ- 
ences, however. 

For example, no identifi- 
ably “Chicano” district was 
created in the Salinas Valley, 
although this had been a ma- 

See Back Page 


ministrative matters on the 
Santa Cruz campus. Hearings 
have been heard at other cam- 
puses on problems concerning 
administration, but the 
“loose” system has made such 
action at Santa Cruz unneces- 
sary or impossible. 

The complaint alleges the 
University Police have been 
asked to carry out actions 
that would disrupt the stu- 
dents’ faith and trust in the 
campus police as the result 
of orders handed down from 
the “higher circles” of the 
security system. 

The officers have appealed 
to the administration of the 
University for some action 


Isa Infante 


as to these orders and the 
man who handed them down. 

CSEA President Dave Wal- 
ton said an outcome of the 
hearing was due November 
15 from the president of the 
hearing, Vice-chancellor for 
Business and Finances Harold 
Hyde. 

The hearing procedure, 
Walton noted, was what has 
held up any decision thus far. 
He mentioned that the per- 
sonnel part of the grievance 
was completed long ago, due 
to the fact that it has set 
procedures and deadlines 
which must be adhered to. 

The administrative section 
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New runner 


In UCSC rep race 


BY BERNIE WALP 
Campus News Editor 


A last-minute write-in cam- 
paign for the Campus Repre- 
sentative election of yesterday 
and today has placed Isa In- 
fante, junior transfer from 
Riverside, in the running a- 
gainst previously unopposed 
Neil Joeck. 

“Until Isa declared, I bet 
only ten per cent would have 
voted,” Joeck commented. 
“This will bring all the Anglo 
guilt feelings to the surface.” 

Born in the Dominican Re- 
public, Infante simultaneous- 


ly completed her freshman 
and sophomore years at UC 
Riverside, and was on the 
Dean’s honor list for her col- 
lege there (Biology and Agri- 
culture). She is a biology ma- 
jor and hopes to attend me- 
dical school. She is currently 
enrolled in 17 units of Ber- 
keley extension courses as 
well as in three classes at 
UCSC. 

“I'd really like to play up 
community services,” Infante 
said. “A student shouldn’t 
have to beg for $100 every 
time they want to go out 

See Page 9 . 
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BY ERIC LEE 
Staff Writer 

During the past week 
members of the Garden Pro- 
ject have gone to each of the 
colleges to talk with people 
about the various projects 
and possibilities at the Farm 
and Garden. While the groups 
have not been large, | was 
pleased with the quality of 
the meetings; there is inter- 
est on the part of quite a 
few people to get into earth 
work in a serious way. 

Farm projects have 
been modified somewhat 
from the outline set forth 
in CHP a few weeks ago. 
In general, there has been a 
slowing down as we realized 
that the initial schedule was 
to be followed with current 
resources and that it would 
not be possible to build in 
the right spirit at so quick 
a pace. It is more impor- 
tant to do things slowly and 
well than to get a working, 
but unsatisfactory, farm go- 
ing quickly. 

After the referendum 
of yesterday and today is 


over it will be known how: 


much money there will be 


to spend on basic Farm de- 
veloprents over the next few 
years. (Although the Farm 


can operate on little money — 


once it is working, it takes 
a fair amount to start it.) 
A final plan for the barn 
must still be decided upon, 
but after that is done the 
funds will be available to 
start construction. In the 
meantime, a temporary 
structure will have to be built 
for the daytime shelter of 
workers during the rains. 
HARD WORK 

Rains can slow the progress, 
but not stop it. 

Many people have ex- 
pressed an interest in doing 
sonething that entails satis- 
fying hard work. Just such 
a project must be carried 
out mow: in order to pro- 
tect the trees and plants, to 
be. planted later, from go- 
phers. A gopher trench is a 
three foot deep trench dug 
around the entire perimeter 
of the Farm. Placed at in- 
tervals in the trerich, sunk 
to their rims, are smooth 
sided cans or buckets. A go- 
pher enters the trench as it 
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burrows, runs along it, and 
falls into a bucket which it 
can neither climb nor dig 
through. A person can come 
by and remove and dispose 
of the gophers. Eventually, 
gophers in the area will learn 
to stay away from the Farm. 

A trench three feet 
deep and 3250: feet long 
should be able to satisfy the 
digging needs of several ar- 
dent people. This qualifies 
as a major project and can 
be started as soon as. there 
are people who want to do 
it. 

Some construction 
which can begin is building 
cold frames and_ forcing 
houses (types of glass houses, 
used mainly to protect and 
encourage growth in young 
plants). Suitable designs have 
been found and it is pos- 
sible to begin work soon. 

There has been consi- 
derable interest in the garden 
and at the meetings about 
using horses, instead of a trac- 
tor, for gross working of the 
land and cartage. There are 
excellent possibilities for get- 
ting at least one trained draft 
horse with all the necessary 
harnesses and implements. 

Using a horse and hand 
plow allows one to get closer 
to the soil, to sense more of 
what is happening, than one 
could with a tractor. A heavy 
tractor packs the subsoils 
(those areas which the imple- 
ments do not reach), thus re- 
ducing the _ all-important 
drainage and aeration of the 
soil. A horse and plowman, 
being lighter, do not do this. 
A horse is also simply more 
pleasant to work with than 
a tractor, and is a more lo- 
gical part of a self-contained 
farm. 


Mornings have been 
very fine lately; it’s often 
warm enough for shirt-sleeves 
at 7:00, and many students 
have been coming to the gar- 
den to cut flowers. There are 
still plenty for those who 
wish to come: dahlias, mari- 
golds, coreopsis, gaillardia, 
Boston daisies, scaviosa and 
chrysanthemums. 


There is always work 
to be done in the garden, 
digging, dressing, planting. 
Work: the word is always 
coming up. Mike Stusser’s 
film; -“Garden’’; which was 
shown at the meetings, is 
about work. Norman O. 
Brown speaks of earth work 


~<-as the work of man. Earth 


work can become the same 
as the praise of life; it can 
break down the distinction 
between the active and con- 
templative life, between work 
and grace. ‘The treasure is 
buried in a field. . .The un- 
derworld is no deeper than 
a ditch.””* 


“(From Norman O. Brown's 
My Georgics) 


Come to the garden meet- 
ings at 9:15 or call Eric at 
x4362 for more information. 
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The Bay 


‘Only the first step of the test’ 


Bill Taylor presumed drowned 


BY KATIE SULLIVAN 
Staff. Writer 


Tragedy struck UCSC on 
October 16 when Bill Tay- 
lor, 17, a Cowell freshman, 
sailed a University dinghy out 
of the harbor during the 
course of a proficiency check- 
out without the permission 
or knowledge of the instruc- 
tor, capsized it, and disap- 
peared. 

He sailed straight out of 
the harbor directly after rig- 
ging the boat, only the first 


» step of the test. 


He was a conpetent and 
experienced sailor and pre- 
sumably knew that the. pro- 
ficiency check entailed a bit 
more than that. 

Dick Murray, the instruc- 
tor on duty at the time said, 
“Our policy is not to get 
in the boat with a student, 
although that might have pre- 
vented this accident, because 
you can tell by watching 
whether or not a student can 
handle the boat. 

“I watched Bill rig the 
boat. He knew what he was 
doing, so I turned away to 
give him some time to get 
the feel of the boat before 
taking the test, which is com- 
mon procedure. 


“15 OR 20 MINUTES” 


“When he didn’t let me 
know after about 15 or 20 
minutes that he was ready 
to’ be checked out, I looked 
out at the harbor and there 
was no sign of him. 

“There was a member of 
the Coast Guard auxiliary 


nearby so I asked him to ~ 


look for one of the Uni- 
versity boats out in the bay 
and tell the sailor to come 
in and get checked out.” 

Forty minutes later there 
was still no sign so Murray. 
radioed the Coast Guard for 
information. They hadn’t 
seen Taylor or the boat and 
suggested that Murray search 
-the docks and the school. 
He did so as thoroughly as 
possible and when the search 
proved fruitless, immediately 
called the Monterey Coast 
Guard to start a full-scale 
search. — 

Murray accompanied the 
Coast Guard and personally 


spotted the capsized boat a 
¥, mile S.E. of the Capi- 
tola pier approximately 2% 
hours since Taylor had last 
been seen. 

They found only the boat, 
so continued to search with 
the help of the police and the 
Navy for the rest of the 
night. 

The followng morning, 
Dick Murray, a preceptor at 
Cowell as well as a P.E. in- 
structor, organized a party 
of Cowell students who spent 
all day combing the beaches 
to no avail. 

The body has still not 
been found. 


TO WATSONVILLE? 


“We can only speculate 
about the how and why of 
the accident,” stated Murray. 

“Bill’s friends in the dorm 
said he mentioned sonething 
about sailing to soneone’s 
house in Watsonville. 

“If he had asked permis- 
sion to take one of the din- 
ghies that far we couldn’t 
possibly have granted it, be- 
cause its too great a dis- 
tance and the winds are too 
strong. 

“He probably knew that, 
which could explain the fact 
that he sneaked the boat 
away. 

“Also, the boat was found 
in a direct line to Watsonville, 
which makes it a likely des- 
tination. 

“As for what actually hap- 


pened to him, this is my 


THE 
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guess. There was hardly any 
wind inside the harbor that 
day, and a considerable, a- 
mount outside, a normal si- 
tuation owing to the protec- 
tion of the harbor enclosure. 

“Bill’s father said that Bill 
could sail many kinds of 
boats, but had mostly sailed 
on lakes where such a wind 
difference does not really ex- 
ist. Therefore, it is highly 
possible that he made a mis- 
judgement of his conpetence 


.and the dinghy’s usefulness 


in the bay. 


“In any case, the combin- 
ation of a stiff wind and one 
big wave is sufficient to cap- 
size such a boat, and since 
the water temperature at this 
time of year averages about 
50-55 degrees Fahrenheit, his 
strength would have been 
sapped to the point where 
it would have been next to 
impossible to right the boat 
or swim ashore. 


“WILD HOPE” 


“Until the budy is found, 
there is a slim possibility that 
Bill is alive, although it’s a 
pretty wild hope.” 


The University has formed 
a Board of Inquiry headed by 
Gant McConnell and consis- 
ting of Jim Lainge of Envi- 
ronmental Safety and a com- 
munity member for the pur- 
pose of a full investigation 
and official recording of the 
accident. : 


BROKEN EGG 


OMELET HOUSE 


605 FRONT ST, SANTA CRUZ _ 
* (CORNER OF FRONT AND SOQUEL) 


7am — Midnight 
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Sundaze ‘flight crew’ plans a mag, 
looks forward to era of ‘better dope 


THE COOL MILIEU / “MANY EGOS AND A LOT OF ENERGY” 


BY MERI HEIDELMAN 
Managing Editor 


Editor’s Note: Not to be out- 
done by the New Yorker, 
whose “Talk of the Town” 
colurm a couple of weeks 
ago was filled with accounts 
of benefits of one sort or 
another, we decided last Sun- 
day ‘to attend a benefit of 
our own. 

And what a benefit it was! 

After wending our way 
down Highway Nine to Ben 
Lomond, we arrived at a half- 
rustic, half cheeseburgery 
building labeled the Town 
and Country Inn where, we 
had been informed by a cam- 
pus poster blitz, a local 
underground weekly named 
Sundaze was staging a char- 
ity coucert. 

The first room we entered 
was dominated by a large 
open hearth around which 
merry carousers were gath- 
ered, drinking and laughing. 
There was almost no light, 
the air was illuminated with 
sound, pale bloated faces 
floated back and forth, in 
and out of our vision. 

Farther on, in a_ back 
room, the Sundaze party was 
in full swing. The freak and 
pseudo-freak, the wild 
and the wooly ones, were 
jammed into the room. This 
was their night. 

“We are now going o play 
a piece called the ‘African 
Ass Wiggler’,”” announced a 
musician from his throne of 
hot light at the end of the 
room, “‘so prepare to wiggle. 

Affrighted at the possi- 
bility of finding ourselves in 
a ridiculous position, we re- 
tired to the rear,where sev- 


eral dedicated Sundazers 
were busy serving out ap- 
proximately $1.00 of tur- 
key dinner (there was a veg- 
etarian alternative) for 


‘ $2.00' a head. 


The cool life swirled about 
us, leathered forms swayed, 
pallid girls moved in and out 
with drinks, mothers suck- 
ling babes. 

In the middle of all this 
we managed, after some ne- 
gotiation, to run into Paul 
Anders, who says that he “is 
the editor, but not the edit- 
or” of Sundaze and was 
therefore, in our estimation, 
highly qualified to be repre- 
sentative-of the paper to the 
World at Large. 

We retired to an adjoin- 
ing room with a sonewhat lo- 
wer decible level, and began 
to chat. 
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Some _ environmentalists 
might cringe at the thought 
of a newspaper considering 
itself “organic”, but this 
seems to be the only word 
that can effectively describe 
the production of a local 
community newspaper, Sun- 
daze. 

In talking with the Editor 
Paul Anders [who considers 
himself editor only in the 
sense that he lays out the 
ads] , Sundaze was. described 
as the co-operative effort of 
a five man “flight crew” of 
“artist freaks and wonderful 
old people”. 

In addition, Sundaze em- 
ploys typists, ad representa- 
tives and vendors. But an 
employe’s pay is apparently 
an uncertain thing, for the 
“crew” has decided that Sun- 
daze will never make money. 


Flight Crew: Pat Fox, Paul Anders, and Bill Busa 


Free again 


In keeping with this spirit 
the paper has developed ra- 
ther a unique relationship 
with its advertisers. 

Many of the ads are run 
in exchange for supplies need- 
ed to put out the paper— 
including, on occasion, a lid 
or two of grass. 

However, since as much 
as a third of the advertising 
in the paper can be paid for 
in this way, advertising can 
not always be counted on to 
cover the cost of production. 

As a result, Sundaze has 
often, in the past, had to 
rely on proceeds of benefits. 

This situation arises when, 
as Anders put it, “too many 
checks start bouncing and we 
sie to start hiding from peo- 
i) ler 

The most recent of such 
benefits, held last Sunday, 
however, will -go to aid in 
the purchasing of equipment 
for another project—the pro- 
duction of a magazine—Sur- 
vival. 


Anders explained that “a- 
round the Sundaze office,’ 
there are many egos and a 
lot of energy. You've got 
to keep the energy flowing.” 

The magazine, as now 
planned, will be an informa- 
tional resource for those peo- 
ple who are concerned about 
the environment and who 
“hope for the survival of the 
species homo sapiens.” 

Projected date for the first 
issue is Dec. 7, 1971, at 
which time Sundaze hopes 
to have worked itself down 
to a bi-monthly. 

Financial problems forced 
the paper to discontinue its 
previous practice of free dis- 

See Page 10 
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NEES Serwi 


by David Emberling and Claude Akana 


Sometimes I think it’s good to step back from day- 
to-day problems and take a look at what one is doing, 
to think about one’s assumptions and see how well 
they stack up. I have been bothered for a long time 
over the frequent antagonism between those chiefly con- 
cerned with environmental problems and those whose 
central concerns are with the problems of poverty and 
racism. These are two great causes, both urgently in need 
of solution if the world is to remain liveable, yet 
they often seem to be on opposite sides of specific 
issues. 

One bone of contention which has raised a lot of 
bad feelings is the question of birth control. Many black 
and Third World people see it as a subtle form of genocide, 
in attempting to eliminate non-whites by getting them 
to have increasingly few children to replace the old. 
With respect to some branches of the movement to cut 
down population growth, I’m afraid this may be true. 
There are two main branches of the population movement, 
proceeding from very different reasons. One, which has 
only recently emerged, is based on alarming figures of 
world population growth. The people in this group have 
extrapolated these figures into the next twenty or thirty 

See Page 10 


ENVIRONMENTAL CALENDAR 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 11 
(TODAY) | 
Noon: ENVIRONMENTAL LUNCHEON /Cowell Dining 


Commons, Room 153 / Chris Lion of Santa Cruz Zero Pop-: 
ulation Growth will speak. 


7:30 p.m.: PANEL DISCUSSION / Science Lecture Hall 

1 / participants: Assemblyman Frank J. Murphy; Dr. Earl 
J. Brian, director, State Department of Conservation (and 
Ecology Corps); Donald Pinkerton, director, State Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development / sponsored by’ 
the University Young Republicans. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 12 


8:00 p.m.: MODERN TRANSIT / Santa Cruz City Council 
Chambers off Church Street / Santa Cruz Regional Group 
of the Sierra Club presents a discussion of the alternatives 

efor transit in this area—with slides of the old railroad from 
Santa Cruz to Los Gatos. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 18° 


8:00 p.m.: ALASKA WILDERNESS EXPLORATION / 
Science Lecture Hall 3 / report of the Alaska Scenic and 
Wilderness Resources Study of the Wrangell Mountains in 
Alaska (with slides). 


SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 
NOVEMBER 20 and 21 


9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.: STUDENT ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONFEDERATION CONFERENCE / Kresge College. 


ae 


BACKGROUND NOTES 
ALASKA WILDERNESS EXPLORATION 


During the summer of 1971, a student research team 
from Environmental Studies at UCSC, in cooperation with 
the University of Alaska, conducted field studies of the 
wilderness and park values of the Wrangell Mountains of 
southeastern Alaska. 

On Thursday, November 18 at 8:00 p.m., members of 

- the group will present color slides and commentary on this 
outstanding area 


CONFERENCE OF THE 
STUDENT ENVIRONMENTAL CONFEDERATION 


The Student. Environmental Confederation (SEC), the 
Campus-Community Action Program of the Sierra Club, | 
the Center. for Public Interest Law and the Environmental 
Protection Agency’s Youth Advisory Board will co-sponsor 
a statewide conference at Kresge College, November 19, 20 
and 21. 


The conference’s aim is to bring together environnental 
activists from across the state to increase communication 
and proliferate the use of tactics that have proven effective. 

Among the workshops that will be offered are “Federal 
Action” with Sierra Club Executive Director Mike McClos- 
key, “Local Organizing and Building Public Awareness” 
with Cliff Humphrey, founder of Ecology Action, “‘Free- 
ways and the Highway Lobby” with UCSB Geology pro- 
fessor Norman Sanders, and workshops dealing with con- 
sumer affairs and environmental Law to wilderness classi- 
fication and land use. In addition to the case-study oriented 
workshop, discussion on Directions and Strategies for En- 
vironmental Movement. j 
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Fine Arts 


A ‘fiendish aspect 
of Brecht’s world’ 


BY BRUCE TANNER 
Staff Writer 


Totentanz: The Songs and 
poems of Bertolt Brecht, is a 
carefully knit, fast-paced, and 
thouroughly entertaining 
demi-evening of theater. It 
opened at the Barn Theater 
on Friday, Nov. 5 and will 
play twice an evening at 8:00 
and 9:00 p.m., Friday and 
Sunday, this weekend. 


Totentanz is done in a set- 
ting which captures the fla- 
vor of the German cabaret 
of the twenties and thirties, 
the arenas of the jaded night- 
life which so strongly attract- 
ed Brecht, and to which he 
so often related in his wri- 
ting. Light defines a space in 
which are a piano, a table, a 
bend, and bodies. The deni- 
zens of this self-contained 
world. are two faded whores, 
their madame, the widow 
Leokadia Begbick, a holy fa- 
ther, an unspecified Nazi of- 
ficer type, and an upstanding 
German citizen. All wear 
white face and, under the 
parti-colored lights, they are 
lent a ghastly holiday air. 
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From the show’s opening, 
the pace never flags. Song fol- 
lows poem follows acted se- 
quence with a wonderful con- 
tinuity, and some of Brecht’s 
best writing is allowed to 
reach the audience undiluted 
by intermediate didactic in- 
terpretation. 

The cast are all experi- 
enced troupers of the UCSC 
circuit, at once familiar to the 
theater-going public on cam- 


tizen, opens it all well with 
“Poor B.B.,"" and begins what 
turns out to be the audience’s 
exposure to the man through 
his work. 

Mark Dennis, with Nazi 
armband, monocie, and 
waxed moustaches, has a mil- 
itary presence which sone- 
times dominates the stage. 
As Jacob Schmidt, and as the 
brother of a dead pilot, he 
smacks of a glib, cynical mal- 
evolence. 

Denise Leader is Leokadia 
Begbick, reknowned propri- 
eteress of the ‘‘Here-You-May- 
Do-Anything” canteen. In her 
“Begbick Monologue,” while 


‘BLACK SABBATH’ 
BOOGLES 


BY JIMM CUSHING 
Staff Writer 


Black Sabbath comes on 
strong. And, with MASTER 
OF REALITY-—their third 
and possibly best LP—the 
muscles of their music just 

keep on pumping. 

First off, | shall warn you 
that Black Sabbath comes out 
of a Joan Baez fan’s night- 
mare. They are deafeningly 
loud, with rearing fuzz guitar 
over screaming vocals over 
growling bass over thud- 
ding drums. They write all 
their own material, mostly 
concerned with atomic de- 
struction and race suicide. 
And they’‘re scuzzy-looking, 
too. Just look at the poster 
—for that matter, hang it on 
the wall. It’s beautifully 
photographed. 

That out of the way, we 


can begin to examine_ their 
newest creation, MASTER 


OF REALITY. It is appar- 
ent, to me that, with. this 
record, the band is trying 
to explore a new direction 
in heaviness. After releasing 
their musical manifesto, 
PARANOID (which no self- 
respecting record collection 


should be without), they 


must have decided that the 


next album should have more - 


‘variety,’’ to make the critics 
happy if nothing else. That 
explains the otherwise inex- 
plicable bits of Elizabethan 
music on the album, “Orchid” 
and the tiny “Embryo.” Both 
are pleasing to the ear and 


give your mind a short rest 
from the apocalyptic violence. 
They also prove that lead 
guitarist Tony lommi really 
CAN play, so there. “Em- 
bryo” is what Henry VIII 
would have played had he 
had an electric guitar; it 
works very well. 
which opens side two, is a- 
coustic, two minutes of cool 
lemonade in an album of 
beefsteak . 

Also deserving special men- 
tion is the sad love song on 
side two, “Solitude.” It’s an 
oasis, with electric guitar 
turned way down, jungle bells, 
a lovely melody and, believe 
it or not, a flute, and it re- 
minds me of the gentle “Plan- 
et Caravan” from PARA- 
NOID. It is a very touching 
moment on the record, and a 
very lyrically aware one. 
When Ozzy Osbourne sings 
these works, you can do little 
but believe: 

My name it means nothing, 

My fortune is less. 

My future is shrouded in 

dark wilderness. 

Sunshine is far away, 

clouds linger on, 

Everything I possessed 

—now they are gone. 
The rest of the album is that 
great rock and roll Black Sab- 
bath seems to churn out so 
effortlessly. ‘Sweet Leaf,” 
“Children of the Grave” and 
“Into the Void” are the best 
heavy riff-inspired rock with 
much more energy than most 
See Page 12 


“Orchid,” , 
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Denise Leader, Tom Cayler, and Bill Sheets 


perhaps a little too gay, she 
has the right ceaaty of worid- 


the sleazy tarts. Her “Pirate 
Jenny” provides one of the 
best moments of the show 
as she curses the faceless and 
indifferent people that occu- 
py her world, and dreams of 
their death. 


Bill Sheets is the best I’ve 
ever seen him as the not-so- 
blue-sky pilot. The unctuous 
piety of his “Chaplain’s Mon- 
ologue” and “‘Hosana Rocke- 
feller,”” and the stateliness of 


a fine rendition of “Mackie 
Messer’ (translated ‘Mack 


the Knife”), show good ver- 


satility. 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


Photo/Blanchard 


| can’t say enough good 
about Kathy Martin, who di- 
rected the program for her 
senior project. As the other 
hooker, her influence on the 
stage is poignant and huren. 
“Nana‘s son,” a poem she re- 
cites, is shockingly evocative 
in depicting the anguish of a 
soul locked in the cold world 

See Page 8 


Rock lives, not by bread 


MICHAEL GOLDBERG 
Staff Writer 


No matter what the es- 
tablishment critics say, no 
matter what Life or Time 
want to tell us, rock is not 
DEAD. When Grand Funk 
Railroad sells out Shea Sta- 
dium in advance, it’s obvi- 
ous that rock is alive. (The 
last group to do that was the 
Beatles, in 1965.) 

The problem is that rock 


has become part of the “‘es- 


tablishment’”’. Rock has been 


~ accepted, and with its ac- 


ceptance, many people have 
gotten involved in the “Rock 
and Roll Business Machine” 
to make money, not music. 

The Beatles and the 
Stones played music first 
because they dug it, and sec- 
ond as a source of income. 
Grand Funk appear to play 
music only as a source of 
income. 

Their music is simple. A 
basi¢ beat; one two three 
four, one two three four... 
However, that wouldn’t make 
it bad, because “I! Can’t Get 
No Satisfaction” is simple, 
too. Even the fact that no- 
thing they play is original 
or done in a creative way 
would not necessarily make 
them bad. Sha Na Na and 
the Grateful Dead don’t play 
new and saggie music, and 
they’re grea 

The erable with Grand 
Funk is that there’s none of 
that “magic” in anything 
they do. They just don’t have 
it. However, millions of peo- 
ple in this country think 
Grand Funk Railroad are the 
greatest thing going. And that 


tells us something about the 
mass musical taste. 

Grand Funk are a wat- 
ered down version of the Rol- 
ling Stones, the Who, and 
Led Zeppelin. However, where 
the Stones once truly gener- 
ated hysteria, Funk needs to 
coax their audience down to 
the stage. Where Peter Town- 
send (of the Who) uses loud, 
driving, emotional rock to 
accent his profound lyrics, 
Funk just imitates the loud- 
ness. And where Led Zeppelin 
came out a few years ago as 
one of the first to play loud 
“get it on” rock and do it 
with class, Grand Funk Rail- 
road just do it. 

Luckily the artists keep 
appearing, almost as fast (if 
not quite) as the money-ma- 
kers. Art has been and al- 
ways will be produced. 

Mick Greenwood is a Cat 
Stevens - Elton John - James 
Taylor type musician. He is 
great and has a new album, 
Living Gate, out on Decca. 
He’s tasteful and he’s not 
an. imitation...He- has -his in- 
fluences (just like the Stones, 
Dylan and Carole King) but 
he puts things together cre- 
atively. The music moves me. 
The lyrics, his voice, and the 
musical accompaniment just 
“work”. If he gets half a 
chance, he'll be very big. 

The Beach Boys are back. 
A new album, Swf's 
(Brother Records, RS/6453) 
has recently been released and 
it’s very good. This band has 
grown and matured through 
the years. Their music has 
always been fun and good to 
dance to, but when Dylan 
and intellectualism took rock 


over a few years ago, the 
Beach Boys were ousted as 
“unhip and not with-it’”’. Well, 
this album shows that they 
definitely are with-it. In fact, 
they are far ahead of most of 
the currently popular groups. 

After years of playin’ in 
Michigan, and then the Bay 
Area, Commander Cody and 
his Lost Planet Airman have 
a tight, well-produced and 
tasteful album out entitled 
Lost in the Ozone (Paramount 
PAS/6017). They play coun- 
try, old time rock and roll, 
electric country-rock and jazz- 
influenced music. There is 
much humor ingrained in the 
music and you can feel them 
laughing and stomping while 
they play. Every cut is good. 
A line from the title track 
sums up the feeling of this 
LP: “I’m lost in the Ozone 
again, I’m lost in the Ozone 
again, One drink of wine, 
One drink of gin, I’m lost 
in the Ozone again.” 


The... Pink....Floyd--have a 
new album out entitled Med- 
dle (Harvest SMAS/832). The 
second side is a 23 minute 
piece called “Echoes”. After 
hearing them play live a few 
weeks ago, and then hearing 
the album version, | am a- 
mazed. They can play their 
sophisticated music as well 


live as on record. Three years 
ago their live performances 
were dismal failures. This mu- 
sic is essentially electronic 
symphonies. Very classical in 
nature and very sophisticated, 
it involves serious listening. 


It’s not just background mu- 
sic. 


si Aaa ae ce ee ee 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


We are grateful to Isa Infante for her write-in 
candidacy in the current Campus Representa- 
tive elections. Now, at least, there is no unop- 
posed candidacy. Both Neil Joeck and Isa In- 
fante hold great potential for giving UCSC the 
University-wide representation it needs: Infante 
for her kinetic history and Joeck for his insight 
into the campus representative’s powerlessness. 
Last year’s representative, Luis Campos, found 
free transportation privileges to Regents’ meet- 
ings at which he couldn’t speak to be of little 
use in informing anyone of UCSC student 
opinion — much less in finding out what those 
opinions were. 


The only real issue at this point is what the 
new representative will use to inform himself 
and the Regents of what we have to say of how 
the school is operated. Everything else — tuition 
questions, teaching innovations, Regental re- 
form, atomic research — everything hinges on 
the role of students in high places. Though one 
person cannot be entirely representative and we 
must earnestly search out other avenues as well, 
this one we have found and we must drive it 
with full force. 


The election, which closes today, offers a 
third option besides Joeck and a write-in: be- 
cause a candidate must receive at least 40 per 
cent of votes cast, you may wish to submit an 
unmarked ballot should you decide to offset 
all candidates’ scores. 


The election's plebiscite section offers more 
choices, but they are limited to seven on-cam- 
pus projects, and only two of them merit ap- 
proval in the light of community needs for at 
least partial allocation of these fees, to be taken 
from the $100 student fee you pay each quar- 
ter. We urge consideration, after reading the 
descriptions of each proposal in last week’s 
Press, of the following three items for highest 
priority: 


e Write in $50,000 for assistance to the 
various student — and non-student-run com- 
munity service programs. Meritorious projects 
are the Breakfast for Children program, the 
Welfare Rights Organization, the Santa Cruz 
Community Switchboard, and there are others. 
As UCSC grows it can expect growing dif- 
ficulty in pretending to be aloof from the 
citizens who support us. 


e $20,000 for a child care center. This 
service must be available to fathers and mo- 
thers who wish to continue their education. 
For. two. years the. Campus. Day Care. Center 
occupied temporary locations on the campus 
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before it was booted off altogether. The pro- 
posed new location at the campus entrance - 
will make it easy for students to leave their 
sons and daugnters in qualified, stimulating 
care en route to classes. 


e $10,000 for media equipment and fa- 
cilities. Most will provide KRUZ with perma- 
nent facilities and for an eventual 10-watt © 
FM stereo educational station. KRUZ cur- 
rently uses borrowed facilities and is only 
available through use of a campus-only cable 
to which not all the colleges are connected. 
The community needs this medium to close 
the gap between it and the University. 


Voting takes place through 5 p.m. today 
at all colleges and in the Graduate Office, 
317 Applied Sciences. It’s your mouth and 
you can’t take the gag out unless you pull. 


ANOTHER 
BUMMER 


In these columns last week, we did what 
is properly termed a lambasting job on ‘Santa 
Cruz’ Congressional Representative Burt Talcott. 

Now, it seems, what with the substitution 
of the Waxman redistricting plan for the 
Dynally redistricting plan in the California 
Assembly, that condolences are in order for 
the ultraconservative Republican. 

After all, he is hardly lying “like a snake 
along the coast’’ under the new plan, any 
attempts he may have made at “political 
back-scratching” have fizzled, and his poli- 
tical future seems to be bleaker than before 
the new district lines were drawn. 

So, we are happy to note that the Dyrally 
plan did not make it all the way to the As- 
sembly, but we're hardly any better satisfied 
with what the new Waxman proposals have 
in store for Santa Cruz. 

Monterey Bay is still divided into two 
parts, for instance. 


Burt Muhle, former county planner and a 
faculty member at UCSC much respected for 
his experienced judgements, feels that the 
new division may aid the Association of Mon- 
terey Bay Area Governments (AMBAG) in 
beconing a more effective organization. Cer- 
tainly AMBAG’‘s role in federal funding for 
county programs will become more crucial. 

The alternative is, of course, that AMBAG, 
not so necessary under the 12th district’s 
scheme of things, might become a spineless 
bureaucratic hodge-podge or an ambiguous 
“clearing house” for questionably -motivated 
“studies”, as have its counterparts in other 
parts.of the state. 


See Page 7 
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The City on a Hill Press desperately needs 
COMMUNITY REPORTERS 


willing to work on an assignment basis: 


IF YOU ARE JUST A LITTLE BIT MORE CURIOUS THAN COMMITTED, CONTACT 
429-4351 OR 302 APPL. SCI. 


wees eee oe ewe oo em @oooaoaosoar7s,.,"*”" 


Letters from readers are welcome. All are subject to 
condensation. Deliver to Room 302, Applied Sciences 
before Manday. Or send to City ona Hill Press, c/o 
Crown College. 

Letters must be signed and a phone number given. 
Names will be withheld on request. 


‘AN INSIGNIFICANT DIALECTIC’ 


To the City on a Hill Press: 


On October 21 you ran a review of the Dolmetsch- 
Schoenfeld concert written by your staff writer John 
Hoble, a self-avowed non-musician. 

On October 28 you ran a letter from Martin Mach, 
Grad. Student in Chemistry, which took issue with both the 
program notes and the performers’ commentary (and, in 
passing, the performance itself) of the Dolmetsch-Schoen- 
feld program. 

On November 4 you ran a letter from David Lindberg, 
Freshman, which took issue with Martin Mach’s letter, 


praised the ensemble’s “stunning technique and versitility”’ 


(sic), and finally, offered the opinion that “enjoying the 
music” is “‘much more satisfying . . . than picking apart 
program notes.” 

At the risk of adding to what may be an insignificant 
dialectic, I suggest that the following are issues of more 
substance than any raised thus far: ; 

(1) It is unfortunate that you were unable to give either 
adequate publicity or appropriate critical attention to a mu- 
sical event far-more worthy of enthusiasm and acclaim, 
namely, the harpsichord recital given by Harpsichordist 
ride Kroll in the Performing Arts Concert Hall on October 


23. 

(2) The Press presents occasional good reviews of books, 
less occasional reviews of theatre productions; I hope you 
will be able to develop also the capacity to publicize and 
review music, dance and the visual and plastic arts in a way 
that is neither uninformed nor embarrassing. ‘ 


Marcia R. McGrath 


Lecturer in College V 
Student Activities Coordinator 


‘TO FLAUNT OUR ABUNDANCE’ 


To the City on a Hill Press: 


Last week in the paper your article on the student refer- 
endum seemed to epitonize the UCSC mentality. The 
students here, some of the luckiest in the nation in terms 
of geographical setting and economic well being, were 
worrying howto spend their money. 

$25,000 for bike paths, $25,000 for the garden project, 
$50,000 for a (second) swimming pool. These are super 
luxuries, to be for the use of students only. 

What else could be done with that money? In our own 
community of Santa Cruz, there is poverty that most stu- 
dents are never exposed to. There are people who do not 
have enough to eat, who live.in substandard housing. 
Wouldn’t $100,000 finance a medical clinic for poor 
people? How about $25,000 worth of bikes for poor kids? 
Instead of a garden for just students to enjoy, why not 
parks in poor neighborhoods? 

Perhaps students feel “this is our money, we don’t ove 
anything to the community.” Sure students pay $700 a 
year, but do they ever st: p to realize that it costs over 
$2,000 per student? That means that our four year trip on 
the hill is being subsidized by the tax-payers — i.e. the 
people in the conmunity. Does the University serve the 
people, or merely take care of its own? The one progressive 
proposal on the referendum is for a University child care 
center. What about the working wonen in town, why must 
they be excluded? We students are priviliged just being at 
UCSC (no matter what we may think of it as an institu- 
tion). To flaunt our abundance only serves to heighten the 
contradiction between students and working people. 


Steve Miller 


‘WELCOME THE FUTURE’ 
To the City on a Hill Press: 


I'd like to add some information to your recent story 
on public-access television, and perhaps, clarify some of 
the points covered in that story. 

The first reconmendation presented by the Commun- 
ity Council of Northern Santa Cruz County was focused 
on the potentials of public-access television and radio, 
but it was worded deliberately to include consideration 
of all potential cable services, including facsimile trans- 
mission, security systems, subscriber response functions, 
remote reading of utility meters, etc. Developments in 
cable communications emerge rapidly, pasting | us with 
both attractive new opportunities and a range of difficult 
issues of public policy. I feel that we should welcome the 
future, but that we should not stumble into it blindly. 


See Page 11 
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Special to the Press 


A Conference of 
Black Women will be 
held from 2 to 5 pm # 
next Monday, Novem- 
ber 15, in the Merrill 
Dining Hall. 

The public is wel- 
come; there is no 
charge. Newspaper and 
radio coverage will 
take place. Refresh- 
ments will be served. | 

A panel of eight wo- 
men, representing a di- 
versity of ages, inter- 
ests and backgrounds 
will discuss the ques- 
tions and_ problems 
with which they are 
concerned. J 

Questions posed 
will include: how do 
you react to state- 
ments concerning the 
Black woman in terms 
of the castration com- 
image, 
matriarchy of the 
Black family? 


What do you think of interracial relationships? 
What does the Black woman want in terms ot 
her relationship to Black men, family needs, 
society? How does the Black womanrelate to 

the demands expressed by white women lib- 

eration groups? How do you conceive the 

role of the Black women? 


WHO DOES THE RESEARCH? 


“There is much material written about the 
feelings, problems, and aspirations of Black 
women,” said Nora Hicks, a Merrill senior at 
UCSC and co-ordinator of the Conference 
“but the overwhelming bulk of research mat- 
erial is written by Anglo-Saxon males whose 
interpretations and analyses may be biased 
or distorted. There is, in other words, a lack 


Levi's’ 
AUTHENTIC 


LOOK OF 
FASHION 


Take a pair of 
Levi's XX blue 
denims —cow- 
hand style or 
bush jeans or 
bell bottoms. 
Add a matching 
Levi's jacket fora 


great fashion look 


at small money. 


Right on! 


HORSEMAN’S SHOP 


my «= Santa Crez Hardware 


1523 Pacific Ave. 


Charlotte Palmer, conference coordinator 


Needed: ‘studies by the group under observation’ 


Nikki Lee, dress designer 
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Black women set conference for Nov. 15 at Merrill 


of studies produced by members of the group 
under observation. It is therefore essential 
that primary data concerning the Black wo- 
man be developed by Black women, and par- 
ticularly important that they themselves par- 
ticipate in the process of examination and 
evaluation.” 


Among the invited Panel participants are 
Mrs. Ezetta Dawson, Senior Citizens Coordin- 
ator, Area Service Center, Community Action 
Board, Santa Cruz; Cheryl Dickson, a Cabrillo 
College sophomore; Hilda Ellis, a Merrill sen- 
ior, Juanita Jackson, a Stevenson junior; 
Nikki Lee, dress designer and manufacturer 


Santa Cruz; Charlotte Palmer, a College V 
sophomore, and Danny Perkins, sophomore 
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PIZZA = 
HUT 


& ivi Europe 
ALL VEAR ROUND FROM WEST COAST 
Round Trip rru $220 One Wayrnou $125 
FLIGHTS TO ISRAEL, ORIENT & WITHIN EUROPE 

Phone 415/ 365-8625 
€.S.6.0. G01 Woodside Rd., Redwood City, Ca. 90061 


PIZZA HUT INTRODUCES DELIVERY TO YOU AT UCSC 
— Take Out Menu — 


MOZZARELLA CHEESE 
GREEN PEPPER ______ 


Medium Large 
has eaten oe et he eae. 1.25 2.10 
eee LoL AO eS 1.50 


SSN Aes ISR? 1.85 2.85 


HAMBURGER --___-__- x 

RIMGUIGA! oo oe ae tcenssn cies seed dene 1.85 2.85 
ITALIAN SAUSAGE -_______-_---_--- 1.85 2.85 
BACON BINS ccc ectsane a ecusendoanenns 1.85 2.85 
SAIN on onsen octaie essed ncaa 1.85 2.85 
CANADIAN BACON -___-__..-- ee 1.85 2.85 
MNGHONN. Si cbciendoesececokue cnc aucns 1.85 2.85 
MUSHROOM nis oon eee S nde sect ee eens 1.85 2.85 
BLAGK OLIVE 5.6 occa cota h ese e 1.85 2.85 
SUPREMG fo Sct eee cee eke sd 2.15 3.45 
Ya CHEESE—'2 ANY INGREDIENT _______ 1.50 2.45 
ADDED INGREDIENTS __.___._____________ 20 Ww 
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at Monterey Peninsula 
College, and Jane Bow- 
man from NAACP. 

Panel moderator 
will be Mrs. Anne Reid 
acting associate pro- 
fessor of theatre arts 
and senior preceptor 
for student affairs at 
Merrill. 

Panel members are 
are being given a book 
called Tomorrow’s To- 
morrow by Joyce Lat- 
ner to read before the 
|conference. It is re- 
puted to be the only 
book on black woren 
actually written by a 

black woman. 

The Conference of 
| Black Women is being 
“| CO-sponsored by the 
“4 Black Student Alliance 
and Anthropology 
Fellow of Merrill, and 
194A, taught by Nan- 
cy Tanner, Lecturer in 
Anthropology and a 
Fellow of Merrill, and 


Adrienne Zihlman, assistant professor of an- 
thropology and a fellow of Crown College. 

Coordinators of the conference are Nora 
Hicks, a Senior at Merrill, and Charlotte Pal- 
me’ a College V sophomore. 


WRITTEN RECORD PLANNED 


It is hoped that the conference will be 
a sucess for all involved—that those attending 
the meeting will gain a better understanding 
of what it is like to be a black female in 
today’s predominantly white society. 


The Conference's organizers plan to reduce 
to writing the happenings and ideas of the 
conference, in .the form of a book on the 
subject of black womanhood. 


@ SALADS @ SANDWICHES 


Call 423-0544 
50c Delivery Charge 
Sp.m. - Midnight 
7 DAYS A WEEK 


No deliver, | 
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From Page 5 


One thing the division of the Monterey area may do is to 
create a vigorous dialog between politically activated peo- 
ple in two Congressional districts over what the optimal de- 
velopment of the area is and what should be done to pre- 
serve the environment. 

The new dialog, if it happens, will be healthy is so far 
as it stimulates thought and. harmful in so far as it stifles 
actions for purely political reasons. 

ps we are too cynical, but we have a feeling that 
the second effect will be the predoninant one. 


But the Waxman plan, like its more fla- 
grantly political predecessor, is a step in the 
wrong direction. 
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, CS recycled books 


3051 North Porter Street. (Old San Jose Road) 
Soquel California 95073 
Telephone (408) 475-4107 


3505% PORTOLA DR. 
(CORNER OF 35th) 
SANTA CRUZ 


476-0606 
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( The 
CAMERA SHOP ! 


orFfice 
SupPprvies 


ouman- 


comme OPGEY s } 119 Walnut Ave 423-7103 
\} " Custom Processing ' 
engineering supplies | 35mm film 5 
school supplies Chemicals and Paper } 
423-6940 Eastman Kodak i 
ic. 1319 soli eae Mall Color Processing ( 
anta Cruz ° 
> (O_o ai) Student Discount 
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ORGANIC TIRES 
THE KIND 
THAT PROTECTS 
YOUR HEALTH 

AND WELL-BEING 


McKusick'’s Service Center 
Located at Bibbins, Inc. 


2020 N. Pacific Ave, Santa Cruz 
LORANE 
423-7904 
If No Answer Call 688-4601 


SPECIALIZING IN RADIAL TIRES OF ALL MAKES. 
HUNTER SPIN BALANCE AND ALL SIZES OF RECAPS. 


HARRY 


ACROSS FROM THE MAIN POST OFFICE. 


Wholesale & Retail 
BankAmericard — master charge 
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PAGE SEVEN 


Funding cutbacks hit Library : 
rising enrollment, dropped staff 


REDUCTION IN OPERATING HOURS / SURVEY FORMS AVAILABLE 


BY STEVE SCHMIDT 
Staff Writer 


One of the facilities of the 
University of California that 
has been affected by the lack 
of funds appropriated from 
the State Budget is the Uni- 
versity Library. At Santa 
Cruz, this means not only 
the Main Library, but also 
the Science Library. 

The Library not only has 
to store books and periodicals 
but also has to acquire new 
material and make it available 
to the students. This function 
requires money. Here are 
some figures for the fiscal 
years ‘69-70 through ‘71 -°72: 

While the number of stu- 
dents has risen, the capability 
of the Library has fallen. 

In order to remain afloat, 
the Library has cut certain 
expenditures — these include 
(1) the cancellation of certain 
periodicals and (2) the reduc- 
tion in operating hours. The 


BY CHRIS ROBERTS 
Staff Writer 

The University is often re- 
ferred to as the “tower on 
the hill’, its academic com- 
munity existing in almost to- 
tal isolation from the “real” 
world. This criticism has ca- 
talyzed a re-evaluation and 
restructuring of higher edu- 
cation with emphasis on more 


direct communication and 
participation in society at 
large. 


To this end, the Cowell 
College Extramural Educa- 
tion and Community Services 
student 
participants with an in-depth 
through direct involvement 


Library is determined to 
maintain quality if it means 
cutting down on availability. 
This means that there are 
fewer man-hours worked at 
the Library this year than 
last. Fortunately the workers 
were not forced to leave... 


fewer books to be processed, 
there are fewer people needed 
to do the work. 

The Library operating 
hours are down from last 
year-from 99 to 82. The 
current hours are: 


it was a natural turnover due § Sunday 2 pm-10 pm 
to retirement and transfer. Monda 
These cuts (staff) were direct- thro 8 am-10 pm 
ly related to the cut in the Thursday 
book fund—since there are See Page 12 
LIBRARY STATISTICS 
‘69-*70 ‘70-71 71-72 
Total Budget: 
$1,159,689 $1,182,739 $1,141,052 
Staff FTE (full time equivalents): 
(a) in people: 
80.89 83.48 79.00 
(b) in funds allocated for salary: snd 
$584,862 $651,562 $616,125 
Book Fund: 
$392,250 $392,250 $382,077 


with low-income communi - 
ties both in California and 
South. Carolina. 

The program’s objectives 
are two-fold: to supply ser- 
vices and skills to the com- 
munities involved while simul- 
taneously furnishing the stu- 
dent with a multi-dimension- 
al learning experience. In o- 
ther: words, the student can 
greatly intensify his aware- 
ness of the lives of the poor 
in America through direct 
full-time involvement with a 
low-income community for 
one quarter while receiving 
full academic credit. 

Reciprocally, the commu- 
nity can channel the skills 


Cowell Extramural Program fosters 
involvement in low-income communities 


and services of the student 
into community-directed pro- 


~-grams- for-growth and change 


without remuneration. Thus, 
the program benefits both the 
student and the community. 


While on a project, the 
student lives in the home of 
a resident of the community 
in which he is serving. This 
unique feature enables the 
student to continually inter- 


act with community people 

and participate in every facet 

of their daily life, thereby 

creating the opportunity to 

become knowledgeable about 
See Page 12 
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PAGE EIGHT 


OUR MAN IN THE INFIRMARY 


Special to the Press 

Q. Is it true that women 
with a tendenty to migraine 
headaches should avoid BC 
pills because of a possible 
stroke hazard? 

A. Birth Control pills are 
likely to increase the incid- 
ence or severity of migraine 
headaches in wonen who 
have already demonstrated a 
tendency to this condition. 
There is no direct relation- 
ship between migraine and 
strokes. The stroke hazard 


' from the birth control pill 


is related to its tendency to 
cause blood clotting. Sudden 
severe headache in a wonan 
taking birth control pills is 
a dangerous synptom and 
should be reported immed- 
iately. 


Q. What causes canker | 


sores in the mouth? 


A. Canker sores which are 
shallow painful ulcerations 
of the lining of the cheeks 
and the gum surfaces are us- 
ually caused by a virus and 
may recur with annoying 
regularity. Unfortunately we 
have no remedy which at- 
tacks the cause. A variety 
of products are suggested for 
relief of the discomfort. If 
you find something that 
works, stick with it. 


Q. Is there a student liaison 
to the Health Center as 
was planned? 

A. An informal Student Ad- 
visory Committee was 
formed in the Spring of 1969 
and has been meeting fairly 


Ingmar Bergman’s ; 
fivst English language motion picture starring 


Elliott Gould, Bibi Andersson, Max von Sydow | | 


“The Touch” 


7 The Touch 
is the total expression 
of love. 


Country Joe and The Fish 


ZACHAR 


“COMEDY, FANTASY AND 
LOTS OF 


—Frances Herridge, New York Post 


Nightly: "Touch" 7 & 10:30, "Zach." 8:55 


210 Lincoln NICKELODEON 426-7500 
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How soon should | pull out? 


regularly since with new 
members added as interest 
develops. The group has been 
responsible for this column, 
as well as bringing student 
input to the administration 
of the Health Center. Any 
student interested in meeting 
with this group is welcome. 
The next meeting is Monday, 
November 8 in the Health 
Center library at 12 noon. 
Bag lunches are in order. 

Q. What are the chances of a 
girl being impregnated 
through “coitus interruptus” 
if the penis is removed 
before ejaculation? 

A. Too good to take. A 
small amount of fluid from 
the seminal vesicles usually 
escapes from the urethra 
before ejaculation. This 
usually contains live sperm 
which just may be healthy 
and strong enough to reach 
their avowed destination. 

*If you have a question you 
want the Doc to’ answer, 
write it out and drop it in 
the specially marked box at 
the health center, or send it 
directly to the health center 
in care of “Our Man in the 
Infirmary.”’ No need to sign 
your name. Look for your 
answer in this column. 


HOURS 
11-5 WEEKDAYS 
11-4 SATURDAY 


CLOSED WEDNESDAYS 
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CHIEF CHALLENGED 


From Front Page 
of the complaint, however, 
has no deadlines, and thus 
can be dragged out for as 


' long as the officer in charge, 


i.e. Hyde, deems necessary. 

The Vice-chancellor also 
has the right to not take 
any action at all, either be- 
fore the hearing (if there is 
one—on Santa Cruz, this is 
the first), or after. 

The Handbook on Person- 
nel Rules gives the guidelines 
for procedure on hearings and 
so on. In it, it explains that 
the Personnel Manager, in 
this case Hyde, must make 
a “report of findings and 
reconmendations” i 
ately upon receiving the re- 
port from the committee 
holding the appeal. 

The committee is to give 
the report to Personnel with- 
in 60 days of the original 
filing of the appeal. 

Thus it would seem that 
CSEA has a right to ask for 
a report, which it has, as the 
hearing was held over a 
month ago. 


The final report is to be 
given to Chancellor McHenry, 
who in turn decides what 
action, if any, is to be taken 
on the matter. 


THE RE-RUN 
NEARLY NEW 
SHOP 


Clothes Taken on 
Consignment 


1503 MISSION 


immedi- | 


The man involved in the 
appeal, Chief Raymond Mcin- 
tyre, was a long-time resident 
and public servant for the 
city of Salinas. He joined 
the Salinas Police part- 
ment in 1938, took a leave 
of absence in 1942-1946 to 
join the military and_re- 
turned to the force in Jan- 
uary of that year. In March 
1946 he became a lieutenant 
and in July 1950 was pro- 
moted to captain. 


In February 1951, he took 
over as Chief of Police, and 
held that position for over 
15 years, announcing his re- 
tirement in October, 1966 
though the City did retain 
him as a consultant for 22 
months. . 

In November of that year, 
McIntyre utilized his accum- 
ulated vacation time, though 
the resignation did not be- 
come official until December 
31, 1966. 

‘He joined the UC Security 
force November 15; 1966, 
when Chancellor McHenry 
announced the addition of 


' Mcintyre as chief. 


BRECHT 


From Page 4 


of the cabaret. It tore me up. 
The anthol- 
ogy of songs and poems that 
makes up Jotentanz effecti- 
vely evokes this fiendish as- 
pect of Brecht’s world-view. 
At the same time, hovever, 
the author’s genius, combined 
with the understanding and 
respect with which the cast 
presents the material provides 
ample ironic humor, and, in 
the last consideration, a 
wholesome and positive view 
of humanity. 
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Campus rep election is now a contest 


From Front Page 
and feed some kids.” 

She told the Press people 
had asked her why she was 
running for a powerless posi- 
tion. “I don’t think any posi- 
tion’s powerless. There'll be 
things that can be done, and 
I'll do whatever needs to be 
done.” 

More minorities should be 
represented on student and 
faculty committees, she says, 
and special provisions should 
be made to that end. ““We’re 
part of everything that goes 
on. It’s hard for young peo- 
ple to knock on doors, it’s 
hard to knock on the Chan- 
cellor’s door and say, ‘May 
I have this?’ It’s up to the 
administration to give young 
people the opportunity. to 
knock on doors.” 

Other changes Infante pro- 
poses are draft counseling for 
students, an “off-campus 
housing corps” to locate resi- 
dences for students who are 
trying to live off campus, 
free on-campus child care fa- 
cilities, and free medical care. 


$5 A SMEAR 


“This should include den- 
tal care, prescriptions and all 
other services,” she said. “For 
instance, if I want a pap 
smear I have to pay five dol- 
lars.” 

Infante says she plans to 
graduate in June 1972, and 
has arranged to take the Cali- 
fornia State Bar Examination 
in June. She is simultaneously 
enrolled as a first-year law 
student at LaSalle University. 

A mother with a 9-year-old 
daughter, Infante lives in the 
married student apartments. 
She teaches yoga and dancing 
classes in College V’s Chil- 
dren’s Arts Guild. 

Her background includes: 

o BSU chairmanship at 
UCR. 


ZOmH> RAV ZaZOD 


TRANSPORTATION e 


e Tied for student body 
presidency at UCR; lost in 
runoff. 

e Conceived, initiated and 
obtained funding for a pro- 
gram which brought impri- 
soned felons out on parole 
and enrolled them in the Uni- 
versity. 

e Former member of the 
Peace and Freedom Party 
steering committee. 

e@ Member of the UCR 
Chancellor’s EOP Committee. 

e Paid position on UCR’s 
Sergeants’ Review Board. 


A POET 


Infante has also published 
poetry and prose, and says, 
“if I don’t end up in med 
school or in the community, 
I want to be holed up writ- 
ing.’ 


' The Black Students’ Asso- 


ciation at UCSC has endorsed 
her candidacy. 

The. one candidate whose 
name will appear on the bal- 
lot is a Canadian-born, 21- 
year-old Merrill politics ma- 
jor. Like Isa Infante, Neil 
Joeck is also a junior. 

Priorities in education need 
to be completely reversed, 
Joeck said, starting from kin- 
dergarten and moving up—not 
from the college level down. 
‘When a kid comes to col- 
lege he already has twelve 
years of lousy education. You 
have to prevent the admini- 
stration from continuing that 
lousy education.” 

Kindergarten has to start 
by leveling out educational 
opportunities for all children, 
Joeck says. 


“DIRTY WORK” 


Asked for his views on the 
University’s involvement in 
atomic research (specifically 
the Lawrence Radiation Lab- 
oratory), Joeck said “the Go- 


Contact the Placement Center. 


INDUSTRY @ 
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MORE THAN JUST 
A GREAT BUSINESS SCHOOL 


MANAGEMENT EDUCATION FOR CREATIVE LEADERSHIP 


James B. Johnstor, Director of Admissions, 
will be recruiting students from all academic disciplines 
on Wednesday, November 17. 


vernment has its Rand Cor- 
porations. It doesn’t need the 
University to do its dirty 
work.” | 

Joeck feels there should 
be a constitutional amend- 
ment to reform the Regents’ 
makeup. The Board properly 
would consist of the State 
Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, the nine chancel- 
lors, and a student represen- 
tative from each campus, he 
says. He feels the sixteen 16- 
year appointive positions 
should be abolished, along 
with those of the governor, 
lieutenant governor, speaker 
of the Assembly, president 
of the State Board of Agri- 
culture and the president of 
the Mechanics’ Institute. 

“The Regents should real- 
ize that it’s in their interest 
to give students power. If 
students accept that the re- 
presentative has no power, 
they are accepting that they 
have no power themselves. 

“The student representa- 
tive can begin by acquiring 
power, meaning that he gets a 
vote on the Board of Regents. 


POWERLESS 


“The position’s powerless 
because the students give their 
representative the idea they 
don’t give a shit about it. 

“If you ask the students in 
three to six months who the 
student representative is, you 
might get ten per cent who 
know.” 

An effort should be made, 
though, Joeck says. If he is 
elected, he hopes to call for 
meetings, read the newspapers 
and editorials, and ‘‘as much 
as possible try to find what 
students want their represen- 
tative to do. I take the office 
seriously. I only wish the stu- 
dents did. 

“As it is now,” Joeck said, 
“Luis Campos is probably 


Anmgz=new 
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right. The position is a rubber 
stamp job. 

“It takes somebody getting 
killed somewhere to get stu- 
dents up here to act. It takes 
People’s Park, Kent State and 
Jackson State to involve stu- 
dents. 

“Then they have their ral- 
lies, they forget their classes 
for a while, they meet dra- 
matically in the middle of the 
night, and they meet in small 
caucus rooms to decide what 
they’re going to do. And after 
a couple of days they decide 
to do nothing because they 
don’t have any power. 


“NO WEAPONS” 


“No police officials should 
be allowed on campus with 
weapons. Otherwise legalized 
murders result. 

“Ive been giving as much 
weight to this election as the 
students give,” Joeck said as 


nown charter airline.” 
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SAVE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE" 


CAL JET CHARTERS... 
Europe 1971-72 


“Don’t be mislead by lower prices, investigate first! Fly with o 
liable Charter group. Know the facts on your charter carrie 
fore you sign your application. Don’t take a chance with a 


New Flight Listings 
Round trip Flights From Weet Coast 
To Europe Still Available 


9045 (ound Trip) [A / Oskiond to Londen Lv. Rev. 14, 1971 
Londen to Oaidend et. Dec. 5, 1971 


Christmas Flights for 1971-72 


Fall & Winter One Ways from Europe to West Coast 


Winter, Spring & Sunmer 1972 


A complete. schadiste of rcnend tip Wights Cabdand 7.LA te Beeps tnd one 
way flights to and from Europe up until October 1972 is available upon request. 
Round trip rates as low as $240.00. One way rate as low as $146.00. Write for 
schedule and application now for space is limited. 

All tares include U.S. Federal Tax & departure tax where applicable, and an 
administrative fee of $4. per person. These fares are based on a pre-rate share 


he told the Press he was not 
campaigning. 

“Students can control their 
environment if they want to. 
But they always wait for 
something ‘dramatic to hap- 
pen. Then they complain a- 
bout the power they don’t 
have.” 


RHYMES WITH “TALK” 


Joeck, whose name rhymes 
with “talk,” studied indepen- 
dently of UC in a small town 
near Marseilles, France last 
year. From January through 
June 1970 he worked with 
preschool children in a Korean 
orphanage under the Volun- 
teers in Asia program. He says 
he found the experience Dick- 
ensian in the way orphans are 
treated there. “That’s not to 
detract from the Koreans—I 
love them. I have more friends 
in Korea than I do in Cali- 
fornia.” - 


Grim) $249 


of the total charter cost and are subject to an increase or decrease depending 
on the actual number of participants on each individual flight: These charter 
flights are available only to students, employees, stafl, faculty & extension stu- 


There are NO MEMBERSHIP FEES. 
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PAGE TEN 


SUNDAZE 


From Page 3 
tribution last Spring. Price 
was set at tencents a copy 
within the county. 

This policy, however, re- 
sulted in the circulation of 
the paper dropping to ap- 
proximately 2,500 from 
around 6,500, according to 
Anders. 

' As a result, free distribu- 
tion of the paper resumed 
with last week’s issue. 

Anders said that he 
thought that this might im- 

rove Sundaze’s hitherto dif- 
icult relationship with UCSC 
students a bit. 

Students have apparently 
taunted the Sundaze vendcr 
about the price raise to the 
point where he loathes them. 

But, Anders said, he 
doubted that UCSC students 
would immediately realize 
that Santa Cruz was a com- 
munity which they could 
affect. 

The newspaper, originally 
known as Free Spaghetti Din- 
ner, was founded by a group 


of people living ‘in “Blaine 


¢ 


$e ne Geer 


aS, 


REREUE REET 


House”, on a street of that 
name in Santa Cruz. They 
simply felt that Santa Cruz 
needed a community news- 
paper. wire 
Since then, the publica- 
tion has undergone several 
major changes, including the 
name change and radical re- 
groupings of staff. 
fF 

[john i realize that there 
is nothing in here about the 
actual benefit, but it is 1:00 
(a.m.) and i have given up 
thinking will try and get you 
something on it tonorrow 
place it at end of page one 
or have at it your self. have 
at anyway its not bad for 
a beginner-excluding english- 
to bad i'ma continuer thanks 


‘ meri] 


Ab bb 
Editor’s Note: Mr. Anders 
is a lean young man in his 
early twenties. He's spent 
most of the important part 
of his life travelling around, 
he relates, in the Navy and 
and out of it, above the 
border and belowit. He’s 
been in Santa Cruz for three 
years and with Sundaze for 


one. He has expressive eyes” 
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November 11, 1971 
and a pleasantly grating voice. 

“Is thére anything more 
that you want to say about 
your paper?” we asked. 

“Yeah,”’ he replied, and 
drew the following on a 
coffee-stained placemat: 


. peat ey | 
Pmamentity Cae 


SEUDALE 


AUS 

“It all goes back into the 
cammunity,”’ he said. 

“Things were really bad 
around the office for a 
while,” he continued. “But 
the drought is over nowand 
we've looking forward to 
some really good dope.” 

He paused and looked at 
us piercingly for a monent. 

“Do you have some good 
dope,” he asked, rather in 
the tone in which Aunt Hilda 
used to inquire about our 
church attendance. 

“Ahm” we replied 

A 4 

The benefit netted $92.00 
according to latest reports. 
40-50 persons were registered 
to vote. 350 persons were 
registered in attendance. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL NEWS SERVICE 


From Page 3 


years, and conclude that, if something drastic isn’t done 
now, we will soon be faced with massive global starvation 
with an accompanying breakdown of civilization as we 
know it. They also claim that most people actually want 
more than two children, so that a program of voluntary 
birth control is insufficient to bring population growth 
under control. Consequently, they argue, the only alter- 
native to a global disaster in the near future is a crash 
program of compulsory birth control now. Various mea- 
sures have been suggested, such as making it illegal to 
have more than two children from now on, putting steri- 
lization chemicals in the water supply, setting economic 
inducements against having children, and so forth. If their 
assumptions are correct it is rather hard to argue with 
their conclusions. The concept of civil liberties rests on a 
careful balancing of individual and societal, short-term and 
long-term needs. If one’s right to the pursuit of happiness 
does not include a right to steal one’s neighbors’ gro- 
ceries, and if having more than two children will condemn 
some children to starvation, then I think that one’s right 
to have children would in fact be a form of stealing 
groceries from others, and might properly be regulated by 
law. Fortunately, this does not seem to be the case, 
for the present. While population is increasing, it is doing 
so at an increasingly slower rate all the time; particularly 
as countries become industrialized, their rate of growth 
tends to slow drastically. In the U.S., estimates of pop- 
ulation have been revised downward in the last few years, 
as it becomes apparent that people are having fewer 
children than anyone expected. 


DEFUSING THE POPULATION BOMB 


Ideally, even if it were the. case that some form of legal 
control were necessary to prevent a population bomb from 
going off, it still should not have to take the form of geno- 
cide against any one group. Efforts at population control 
should equally affect all segments of the population to 
produce a stabilized situation. Indeed, if any one group 
were to be reduced, it would be the middle and upper 


~ classes, who have greater access to birth control techniques 


and devices, and usually better medical care and advice. 
In addition, it is almost a cliche by now that it is the middle 
and upper classes who consume a large and disproportionate 
share of the world’s resources. 


Nevertheless, from what I have observed, the bulk of 
population control has been aimed at the poor, in parti- 
cular at poor and developing countries. One reason for 
this is that such countries have much higher birth rates 
than industrial giants like the U.S., and hence, it may be 
argued that birth control would only bring their growth 
rates down to an equal level with that of the developed 
countries. Also, it is true that the middle and upper 
classes already practice birth control to a great degree. 
Nevertheless, their growth rate is nowhere near zero 
even now. I think that members of the population move- 
ment might do well to take a close look at their efforts 
to see how truly they are working for a stable population 
for all groups, and not trying, even without meaning to, 
to “control”? some groups while leaving others alone. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD AS GENOCIDE? 


The other main branch of the population movement 
strikes me as pretty innocuous, although it too has come 
under fire as a perpetrator of genocide. This group, whose 
main advocate is Planned Parenthood, is based on the 
belief that every individual should have the absolute 
right to avoid. having unwanted children. While this, of 
course, leads to a reduction in population growth, since 
many children are unwanted, the basis of the idea lies in 
civil libertarian concepts at their best. With regard to abor- 
tions, it says that women should not have to bear all the 
hardship (and physical danger) of acts for which men are 
equally responsible, and should have the right to do as they 
wish with their own bodies. It also holds that poor people 
should have the same right not to bear unwanted children 
as the rich presently enjoy. Since this is entirely a matter of 
free choice and extending the same options to all, I cannot 
see this working toward genocide, at least in theory. Again, 
it might be wise for members of Planned Parenthood and 
allied groups to do some soul-searching as to how well in 
practice they are working toward this ideal: too: 


aS ae aa a <a 


The City on a Hill Press desperately needs writers inter- 
ested in working on the environment. At the moment this 
column is written by me and my roommate, which may 
explain any deficiencies that have cropped up here and 
there. At present we only have ane writer working on 
feature articles on the environment. If you'd like to do 
something instead of moaning about how bad the air 
tastes lately, why not try muckraking some of the muck 
that’s been turning up in our locaF rivers, Bay, and so 
forth? We have some leads, but no one to follow them up. 
Or, if you think this column stinks, how about helping 
improve it? If you've interested, drop a note off at the 
Press office, 302 Applied Sciences, or mail it to me at 
Box 181-—V, or call me.at x4117. 
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PIZZA 


DELIVERY & CARRY OUT ORDERS 
475-3125 


4list Avenue & Capitola Road 
Capitola - Santa Cruz 
Live Entertainment - Old Movies 


To and from Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Sacramento, San Diego, San Jose, Oakland, 
Hollywood-Burbank, Ontario, and Long Beach. 

Sharing any of PSA’s 160 daily flights is a gas. And 

with our low air fares, flying PSA isn’t a whole lot 

more expensive than hitching. Anyway it’s hard 
to get a ride on the runway. So why not stick 
your thumb in the phone instead, and dial us for 

a reservation? 


Santa Cruz Imports 


1208 PACIFIC AVENUE 
(CORNER SOQUEL AVENUE) 
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Map shows adopted freeway route, proposed roads 


SUPERVISORS DEBATE 
DECADE-OLD UCSC ROAD. PACT 


From Front Page 


the capacity traffic volume 
is 10,000 vehicles. He sees 
no point in rerouting Em- 
pire Grade unless extensive 
residential development 
occurs west of High and Bay 
Streets. 

The proposed route 
would move Empire Grade 
off the campus. 

In order to facilitate 
relocation, a license provid- 
ing 106 feet right of way was 
given to the county without 
cost for a period of ten 
years. Supervisor Phil Harry 
noted that the ten years ends 
this Saturday and requested 
that the license be renewed 
so that the county does not 
incur added expense due to 
the delay. 

A letter concerning exten- 
sion of the license for six 
months was sent to Chan- 
cellor Dean McHenry on 
Tuesday afternoon. 

There was no discussion 
raised on extension of Glenn 
Coolidge Drive, except that 
it would require deep cuts 
and fills in the steep terrain. 

The University, according 
to Vice Chancellor of Plan- 
ning and Finance Harold 
Hyde, is placing its greatest 
priority on the eastern access 
road. The proposed fishhook- 
shaped connection with the 
freeway system will cut 
across Pogonip Polo Field 
and scale the 300 foot hill- 
side on the east side of cam-" 
pus. Hyde stated that road 
specifications will be changed 
from the originally requested 
six lanes to two lanes. 
Speaking for the Univer- 


sity, Hyde felt that it would 
be more expedient to first 
finalize dates. 


months to come to terms on 
the dates of September 1974 
for completion of rerouting 
Empire 


1977 for the Fishhook or 
eastern access, and January 
1978 for the extension of 
Glenn Coolidge Drive. 


Working within the frame- 


work of a definite timetable, 
the exact route of the roads 
could be decided. 

Supervisor Henry Mello 
(Pajaro) summarized the Sup- 
ervisors’ dilemma when he 
stated the county has an 
“obligation to honor its com- 
mitments” but “he would 
hate to build a bad road 
just because ten years ago 
the county decided to build 
a road.” 


It has already taken 17 


Grade, September 


From Page 5 


As part of this, Teiepronpter’s system now serves 
slightly less than half the homes in Santa Cruz County, 
not 85%, but this means that its cable is connected to 
that percentage of the homes it now passes. Many homes do 
not now have access to cable services because of either 
geographic isolation or insufficient funds. If we place 
value on cable services, perhaps our public policies should 
take these homes into account in some way. 

The Council’s second recommendation was designed to 
create a source of support fora variety. of .public-access 
programming efforts. Your news story indicated that 
funds would be made available to “a satisfactory public 
access organization”, suggesting that a single project would 
be supported. While we have no quarrel with Al Freder- 
icksen’s concepts, we feel that the current situation cries 
out for trials of the several approaches which are possible. 

Incidentally, it should be noted that this recommend- 
ation refers to “satisfactory plans” not “satisfactory 
organizations”. There’s quite a bit of difference between 
the two, I think you will agree. 

If Santa Cruz can establish public-access television, it 
will provide a model for many other communities across 
the country. I hope that the City on the Hill Press will 
continue its coverage of local developnents in this area, 
and that the U.C.S.C. community will contribute the 
time and talent which will be needed to build on awakening 
of interest in this area. 


Tom Karwin 
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COWELL PROGRAM 


From Page 7 

the more intrinsic character- 
istics of the lives of the poor. 

The Cowell Extramural 
Program was conceived in the 
spring of 1968. Two students 
were invited by community 
people to live and work for 
a quarter in the community 
on Daufuskie Island, a small 
delta island off the coast of 
South Carolina. 
' In response to requests 
from leaders of various other 
low-income communities, the 
program expanded in the fol- 
lowing academic year with 
the establishment of four ad- 
ditional community projects 
located in Beaufort and Jas- 
per counties in South Ca- 
rolina and in Stanislaus coun- 
ty and North Richmond in 
California. 

7 COMMUNITIES 

Presently the Cowell Ex- 
tramural Program has a com- 
mitment to seven low-income 
communities and can place as 
many as 25 students on pro- 
jects per quarter. 

Students provide many 
and varied services according 
to the needs of each indivi- 


FUNDING CUTBACKS HIT LIBRARY 


From Page 7 
Friday 8 am-6 pm 
Saturday 9 am-5 pm 


If these hours are not suffi- 
cient, it is your responsibility 
to fill out a survey form put 
out by the Library. All of the 


Campus mailboxes were sup-; 


posed to have been filled/ 
with these forms. If for some 
reason yours is missing, there 
are many more available at 
the Information Desk in the 
Library. Fill out this form 
with the hours that are most 
convenient while keeping in 
mind an 82 hour per week 
limit. The Library is making 
an effort to place itself in 
service to the student body 
and pleads that the sooner an 
accountable number arrives, 
the sooner it-can respond. 

An important group that 
advises the Library Staff on 
many matters is the Student- 
Faculty Senate Library Com- 


mittee:-This group consists of _ 


Students picked by the Pro- 
vosts and members of the 
Faculty Senate. This group 
made the suggestion that the 


J 


> BONESIO L 


dual community as specified 
by the community people. 
Students living in North Rich- 
mond work in an extensive 
tutoring program and aid in 
the operation of the Com- 
munity Center. 


STANISLAUS PROJECT 


A second bay area project 
utilized the skills of students 
in an experimental junior 
high school. Participants in 
the Stanislaus county project 
live in a small isolated com- 
munity of 40-50 families and 
serve in the public schools, 
the day care center, and the 
Community Center. 

In South Carolina, a stu- 
dent living in Jasper county 
serves in the day care center 


while two students located in 
Beaufort Day Care Center and 


the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps.. re 

The program draws its stu- 
dents from every college on 
the Santa Cruz campus. Stu- 
dents interested in participa- 
ting in the Cowell Extramural 


Program are requested to take 


the preparatory course, Co- 
well 144J, one quarter prior 
to becoming involved in field 


Library should operate fewer 
hours rather than: drastically 
cut back on book and perio- 
dical acquisition. 

Because of UCSC’s excel- 
lent reputation as a place of 
learning, many valuable gifts, 
in the form of rare books and 
maps, have been donated. 
These can be seen by appoint- 
ment on the west side of the 
third floor. The Library (both 
main and Science) has a total 


of 350,000 volumes of books . 


and bound periodicals; 6000 
periodical subscriptions; 
25,000 maps; 7000 reams of 
microfilm; 3000 recordings; 
and 50,000 slides. 

On the west side of the 
ground floor, on the site of 
last year’s Bay Tree Book 
Store, will be Library admini- 
stration offices and a lounge. 
The fourth floor is due to be 
remodeled and will be occu- 
pied by some more stacks and 
a lounge area. 


UCSC. Library. levies no 
fines. However, if a book is 
overdue, a notice is sent out 
reminding the borrower of 
his tardiness. If the book is 


OP 


QUOR STORE 


wor-Wine-Boor 
7 DAYS A WEEK 
9:00 A.M.—2:00 A.M. DAILY 
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work. 

More recently, the com- 
munity has requested pre- 
med students to serve as me- 
dical aides with the newly- 
established | Comprehensive 
Health Program for both 
Beaufort and Jasper counties. 
On Daufuskie Island, two stu- 
dents are involved with teach- 
ing in the school and working 
with the youth club. 

One of the most impor- 
tant and meaningful involve- 
ments of the Cowell Extra- 
mural Program is the Dau- 
fuskie Island Christmas Fund. 
Daufuskie Island is one of the 

_ten most critical poverty 
areas in the nation. 


MERRIER CHRISTMAS 


Due to the lack of jobs 
available, few of the 30 fa- 
milies can afford any Christ- 
mas gifts for their children. 
This 1971 Christmas will 
mark the fourth holiday sea- 
son that the Cowell Extramu- 
ral Program has collected do- 
nations, homemade toys, and 
clothing to help the parents 
on Daufuskie. make Christ- 
mas something special for 
their children. 

Boxes to receive donations 
will be placed in each college 
office. Contributions can also 
be sent to the Daufuskie Is- 
land Christmas Project c/o 
Cowell College. 


not returned after this, a no- 
tice is sent advising the bor- 
rower that a processing fee 
is being levied for the cost of 
altering the record and re- 
porting the loss. If the book 
is still not returned, a bill for 
the replacement fee, which 
covers the cost of buying and 
processing a new book, is sent 
out. 

While the UCSC Library 
doesn’t levy fines, the UC 
Berkeley Library does, and 
the UCSC Library cannot be 
responsible for any such fines. 
Books can be returned to 
Berkeley via the Jitney. 


BEWARE OF DOG 
READ THE 
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dy Campaign Buttons. Ten 


$2. Postpaid. “Dick Bristow 
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CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


‘BLACK SABBATH’ 


From Page 4 

other groups’ live efforts, 
even though this and the two 
other Sabbaths were studio- 
cut. Ultimate get-it-on dance 
music, sure to please any 
party guests. And, despite 
some unobtrusive producer 
touches (slight echo and 
phasing on some cuts), it all 
sounds as if it were recorded 
in front of as enthusiastic but 
invisible. | audience—Rodger 
Bain, their producer, knows 
exactly what not to do. 


Another point | want to 
bring up: Black Sabbath is a 
real GROUP in an age of solo 


- artists. While most bands ul- 


timately resolve themselves 


into a collection of person- 
alities, with their own wars to 
fight and songs to sing, this 
band’ is as tight and together 
as the Beatles were in the 
mid-sixties. The rhythm sec- 
tion bounces ideas off each 
other as fast as the guitarist 
can think them up, and it of- 
ten goes vice versa. It’s really 
refreshing to hear four cats 
working together—and they 
write good songs too. 


Black Sabbath. They’re al- 
ready better than Led Zep- 
pelin and, if they keep up the 
quality of their last two al- 
bums, will be the best heavy 
English band since the Who. 


Buy the album and boogie. 
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OPEN DAILY 10:00 a.m.—2:00 a.m. 
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HAND CRAFTED 
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Media Council: much unfinished business 


Special to the Press 


Two pressing issues for the 
City on a Hill Press were post- 
poned last week by the UCSC 
Media Council until a special 
meeting next Tuesday. 

In order to “explore” fur- 
ther the issues of a new type- 
setting machine and a re- 
structuring of the business 
manager’s position, the Media 
Council adjourned a portion 
of its agenda to November 16 
over Press Editor John Bry- 
ant’s objection. 


AMENDMENT 


An amendment to the Me- 
dia Council’s constitution pre- 
sented by Bryant curtailed 
the Media Council’s business 
managerial duties to those of 
the Media Council alone. The 
business manager presently 
manages the internal business 
of all the campus media, and 
coordinates their advertise- 
ment solicitations and sub- 
scription services. 

Such members of the Me- 
dia Council are Guabi, the 
campus literary publication, 
KRUZ, City on a Hill Press, 
and the now dormant year 
book. 

Bryant said the amend- 
ment would permit the vari- 
ous media to choose their 
own business managers, ad- 
vertising agents, and other 
specialized personnel as dic- 
tated by the individual me- 
dia’s needs. 

The proposal incorporates 
a deletion of the 5 per cent 
commission that the business 
manager receives on all adver- 
tising sold, regardless of the 
agents who solicited it. As a 
substitute, the Press proposal 
suggests that the business ma- 
nager be paid a $100 monthly 
salary. To begin with, Bryant 
said the Council could use the 
$700 which the Press did not 
request of the $2000 subsidy 

offered it. 
Connie Michalak, present 


Dan -Hall,..Alison.. Horton, 
Phil Nowak, Ti 


City On A Hill Press 


CITY DESK (ARTICLES, ANNOUNCEMENTS): 302 AP- 
PLIED SCIENCES, 429-4351. 


PEOPLE'S PAGE: c/o Bernie Walp, College V, 429-4343. 


-Robert Schaffer. Advertising Repre- 
sentatives: Alison Horton, Eric Peterson, Advertising Mana- 
ger; Linda Sapp, Classified Advertising Representative. 


business manager for the Me- 
dia Council and all campus 
media, said she disapproved 
of the amendment because 
the resulting diversification 
would be “too many cooks 
spoiling the broth.” Michalak 
tape recorded the entire meet- 
ing. 
BOARD MEETS 

The Press’ editorial board 
had met the preceding day to 
discuss the proposed amend- 
ment. At that time Michalak, 
also present, expressed agree- 
ment with the proposed 
change. 

Also discussed were travel 
expenses incurred by Michalak 
without the normally used 
written authorization proce- 
dure in use by the Press since 


_ September 28. In question 


are 188 miles on a University- 
owned automobile and a 
luncheon charged to the Press’ 
accounts. 

The editorial board then 
unanimously passed an inter- 
nal ban on all expenditures 
for meals and use of Univer- 
sity-owned automobiles, with 
an exception made for tea 
and coffee on Wednesday, the 
Press’ production day. 

One minor unauthorized 
expenditure for three rubber 
stamps purchased in Los 
Gatos was also discussed in 
the editorial meeting. . 

Although Michalak told 
the editorial board she could 
enumerate the 188 miles 
which she attributed to ad- 
vertising solicitation, she has 
not done so to date. 


“ANYTHING” 


Gurden Mooser, Council 
chairman, commented that if 
the amendment were to take 
place, “the Press can do any 
damn thing it wants to.” 

“Regarding advertising,” 
Bryant added. 

“It’s a wee bit of secce- 
sion,” said Frank Orr, editor 
of the Watsonville Register- 
Pajaronian. “The Press be- 


Luis De La Cruz, 
David 


comes less dependent on the 
Media Council than it is 
now.” Orr said that a problem 
might arise from “multiple 
solicitations,’ where adverti- 
sers would be approached 
more than once by the dif- 
ferent campus media which 
solicit advertising. Bryant said 
a radio spot is different from 
a newspaper advertisement. 

The Press is the only cam- 
pus medium currently solicit- 
ing advertisements. 

Since the Business manager 
is chosen each spring for the 
following academic year, Uni- 
versity Relations public infor- 
mation officer Tom O’Leary 
suggested, “‘a clean bone” 
—that the change in duties 
take effect next year with 
the new manager. 

“It’s inhibiting the paper’s 
efficiency,” Bryant replied. 
“I’m not going to be editor 
next year and I'd like to be 
editor of an efficient news- 
paper. People are lined up, 
ready to go” to replace Mi- 
chalak, he said. 


PETERSON NAMED 


Bryant told the Council 
that Eric Peterson, Press ad 
layout manager, would as- 
sume control of the Press’ 
advertising activities in whole, 
and that at least two persons 
would work under him. A 
subscription campaign will be- 
gin shortly with another stu- 
dent directing its operations. 
“The Press really needs and 
wants this. change to take 
place now,” he said. 

The Press’ advertising ac- 
counts have become so com- 
plex, he said, that soon they 
would become a full-time task 
for one person. Likewise, a 
full-scale subscription cam- 
paign will demand all the re- 
sources of one student. 

The Media Council mem- 
bers’ prime objection to the 
amendment was an alleged 
ensuing lack of organization. 


REQUEST TABLED 


The Council also tabled a 
Press request for $805 in ini- 
tial expenses for an IBM 
MTST typesetting system 
which, Bryant said, would cut 
production time and labor ex- 
penses in half, possibly in 
thirds. UCSC publications di- 
rector Robert Paige objected 
to the request because, he 
said, the MTST would only 
be used sixteen hours a week 
when it should be used six- 
teen hours a day in order to 
pay for itself. 

Bryant said the Press is 
able to make the $450 month- 
ly rental payments toward the 
$12,000 purchase price, and 
will be able to establish a 
“Campus Graphics Center” 
to charge $5 per hour for out- 
side typesetting. This would 
undercut the nearest typeset- 
ting company by about $10 
per hour. Crown has already 
asked the Press to set all its 
forms, but Bryant said he 


twice in order to obtain jus- 
tified-column copy. “I think 
we need time to investigate 
other systems,” Paige said. 
Orr left the meeting early and 
was not there to comment 
on specific typesetting sys- 
tems. 

Included in the Press’ cap- 
ital expenditures request was 
$805 for the MTST, $150 for 
an adding machine for the 
Press’ business manager, $150 
for three new headline type 
faces, and $140 for four new 
journalistic copy type faces. 
The MTST and the machine 
now used both use the spher- 
ical IBM Selectric type fonts. 

Gurden Mooser ‘said the 
purchase of the four type 
fonts would have to be made 
from the Press’ operating bud- 
get because they were an 
operating expense. 


DEFINITION 


Mark Schaefer told the 
Press that since the project 
definition for media equip- 
ment specifies “equipment 
for publication” that has “a 
life of at least one year,” the 
Accounting Office would have 
no objections to charging 
new type fonts to the Media 
Council’s capital expenditures 
account. 

"In other actions, the Media 
Council approved $1000 for 
KRUZ for new equipment to 
replace items stolen during 
its summer workshop in 1971. 
$150 was approved for an 
adding machine for the Me- 


dia Council’s business mana- 
ger. This leaves the Media 
Council with $8850 of its ori- 
ginal $10,000 capital expen- 
ditures budget. 

$3455 REMAINDER 


Mark Schaefer of the 
UCSC Accounting Office told 
the Council that of the $7205 
subsidy budget it has this 
year, $3455 would remain un- 
allocated after proposed allo- 
cations of $250 for the busi- 
ness manager’s expenses, 
$1300 for the City on a Hill 
Press, $2000 for KRUZ, and 
$200 for Guabi. Since the 
Press’ last report that KRUZ’s 
outstanding debts from last 
year would cancel most of 
its current budget, some of 
its debts have been cancelled 
against outside sources at the 
close of June 1971, and the 
rest were charged to the Me- 
dia Council’s capital expen- 
ditures account. Guabi’s un- 
spent subsidy of $340 from 
last year was transferred a- 
head to its current account, 
a move not normally taken 
by the Media Council. Usu- 
ally , Schaeffer explained, un- 
spent subsidy moneys return 
to general student fees at the 
year’s close each June. 

To date, Guabi has spent 
$400 against its subsidy and 
the Press almost $900. Bry- 
ant said that most CHP sub- 
sidy expenses have been 
made, and that advertising re- 
venue will cover most future 
costs of its projected $8300 
budget. 


has refused their request be- 
cause of the lengthy com- 
posing times for the Press’ 
own copy on its IBM manual 
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PANEL DISCUSSION 


A panel discussion fea- 
turing Assembly man Frank 
Murphy, Jr., Dr. Early Brian 
Jr., Director of the Depart- 
ment of Health Care Services 
and Don Pinkerton, Director 
of Housing and Community 
Development will be held to- 
night in Science Lecture Hall 
room 1 at 7:30 p.m. Each 
member of the panel wili 
give a short speech about 
his role in creating a better 
human environment 


ISRAEL FIELD STUDY 


Plans are being made for 
the coming UCSC-Israel Kib- 
butz Field Study Program 
which will be sending UCSC 


students to Israel for 5 
months to live and work on 


a kibbutz. 

The past three programs 
have been run during Sum- 
mer and Fall Quarters. The 
Merrill Field Program, coor- 
dinator of the program here 
at UCSC, is hoping to move 
the program up this year to 
‘Spring and Summer Quarter. 

Students spend the first 


half of the program at Kib- 


RIDES 


Name to 
Ann Nachreiner Redding 


The 
CITY ON A HILL 


PRESS 


NEED A RIDE? 


The City On A Hill Press is pleased to announce a new 
part of its advertising department. For the meager sum of 
twenty-five cents American, we will publish your name, 
where and when you want to go someplace, and where you 
can be contacted. We would also like those of you who 
have transportation somewhere, and would like UCSC com 
pany, would take advantage of this cheap and less-tiring- 
than-putting-up-posters method. Meanwhile, have a nice 
trip. Contact the Class Ad Department for details. 


Please contact Linda Sapp for details at 
CROWN BOX 454 RUTHERFORD 303 


USE THE CLASS AD 


‘A mere 50¢ for the first 20 words 
--5¢ for each word thereafter. 


butz Mizra on an “Ulpan” 
where they study intensive 
Hebrew half of the day and 
do manual labor for the kib- 
butz the other half of the 
day. Placements for the sec- 
ond half of the program can 
be made at variety of kib- 
butzim and can include a 
number of types of work ex- 
periences 

As with all full time Mer- 
rill field Study, this cam- 
pus-wide program requires a 
preparation course and the e- 
quivalent of Hebrew 1. Both 
the preparation course (Mer- 
rill 20) and Hebrew 1 will 
be offered this coming quar- 
ter. If interested in finding 
out about this program, come 
to the meeting, tonight, at 
7:30 in the Baobab Lounge 
at Merrill, or talk to Prof. 
Mishael Caspi or Nick Royal 
at Merrill College. 


_ OPPORTUNITIES 

The Campus Ptacement 
Center announces the follow- 
ing visitors to UCSC: Nov- 
ember 12 (tomorrow)—Amos 
Tuch School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 


contact at when 


Tues. or Wed. 429-4118 
11/23 or 24 


429-4106 


November 11, 1971. 


November  17-Wharton 
School, University of Penn- 
sylvania (Graduate School of 
Business and Finance). 

November 17—Coro Foun- 
dation (Internship in urban- 
related fields) 

For information on meet- 
times and places, contact the 
Placement Center at x2183. 


TENNIS 
UCSC advanced Tennis 
Tournament Monday, 15 No- 
vember at 4:00 pm at thel 
Fieldhouse. Open to UCSC 
students, staff and faculty. 
COWELL PROGRAM 
The community _ service 
program of Cowell College 
needs a number of dedicated 


The Center also has infor- 
mation regarding other 
schools and careers. 


CUBA ESSAY CONTEST 


Radio Havana has an- 
nounced its ninth annual es- 
say contest, eight winners of 
which will receive __ all- 
expense-paid 3-week vaca- 
tions in Cuba during the July 
26, 1972 celebrations of the 
19th anniversary of the at- 
tack on Moncada Barracks. 
During their stay in Cuba, 
the winners will be able to 
visit farms, new educational 
centers, hospitals, tourist and 
historical sites, recently cre- 
ated factories and other 
places they desire to see. 

Contestants must answer 
in not more than 500 words 
the question, ‘How to create 
a Latin American culture 
with our ow) elements of 
the countries in our Amer- 
ica?’’ Deadline for the essay 
is March 31. Essays may be 
submitted in any language. 
For details and background 
documents, write Radio Ha- 
bana Cuba, Apartado 70-26, 
La Habana, Cuba. 


CLASS ADS 


Send form and cash to: 


LINDA SAPP, CROWN 454 
(RUTH, 303) ‘aes 


SEND ANNOUNCEMENTS TO: 


Box 768 College V 


DEADLINE: FRIDAY 
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toys for the children on the 
island of Daufuskie in South 
Carolina. The deadline for 
the completion of these toys 
is November 24, 1971. 

If you're interested, con- 
tact Danny Andrews (Dorm 
B, room 571) or Marcia 
McGrath (129/130, unit A). 
Please, your help is needed. 

‘COMPUTER CLUB 

Looking for problems? 
Computer Club exists to 
meet your needs. We intend 
to provide a means through 
which our members can have 
access to the facilities of the 
computer center, which, in 
turn can draw upon the re- 
sources of our membership. 
In time, we expect to pro- 
vide auxiliary benefits such 
as tape cassetes for the Sy- 
cor and PDP-8 and digital 
tapes. A library of program- 
ming texts is available. Mem- 
bers will also have access to 
the electronic music facili- 
ties of the center. For fur- 
ther information contact 
Wayne Adriance at 423-2658 
(Student Apartments G-3). 


FOR SALE 


Faculty member must sell 68 
VW camper with tent. Best 
offer. 423-0452. 


TT 
KINDNESS 20 Instant Hair- 
setter—For sale. $10 or best 
offer. Call Suzanne—x4106 
(11/11) 


DOBERMAN PINSCHER 
PUPS. AKC. EXCELLENT 
TEMPERAMENT. SHOW OR 
PET. SHOTS & WORMED. 
CALL 476-4170 AFTER 4. 
(11/11) 


Bg 2 et ee 
Must.-sell--64.. Rambler. Good 
2nd _ car. _ transfering to 
Riverside. $65 or best of- 

. 426-7935. On campus 
(11/11) 


ee 
STEREO—AM-FM Radio for 
sale. 1 yr. old, good con- 
dition. $140 new, sell $90. 
423-2387. (11/11) 


67 VW Fastback. very rea- 
sonable. call Mary. x2027 
(11/11) 


DATELINE, 1985. You'll be 
there, but what will it be 
like? To find out, ask for IN- 
FINITY ALLEY at the Book- 
shop Santa Cruz. You may 
not read it, but you will live 
it. Sone dare call it fiction! 
(12/2). 


MASS TRANSPORT 


A Transportation Forum 
presenting proposals for mass 
transport between Santa Cruz 
and San Jose will be held 
this Friday at the City Coun- 
cil Chambers, Santa Cruz 
City Hall, at 8 p.m. 

John B. Lambert, Presi- 
dent of Modern Transit .So- 
ciety, a San Jose citizens 
group, will moderate the pan- 
el. Included among the speak- 
ers are Alvin Spivak of the 
Santa Clara County Trans 
portation Policy Committee 
who will speak on “The Im- 
moral Machine—What to do 
about it,” and Alan Goetz, 
Systems Engineer of Lock- 
heed on “‘Let’s Go First Class 
to Santa Cruz.” 

Mr. Lambert and Mr. Spi- 
vak. have walked the whole 
of the former railroad route 
from Los Gatos to Santa Cruz 
and some of the slides to 
be shown will include scenes 
along that route. 

The Forum sponsored by 
the Santa Cruz Regional Si- 
erra Club, is open to the 
public. 

EMERGENCY 
CONFERENCE 


Student body presidents 
of 19 Bay Area colleges have 
launched a campaign by new 
voters with the double aim 
of “dumping” President Nix- 
on and influencing the 1972 
convention choices of both 
major political parties. 

In an open letter to the 
heads of both parties, the 
group demanded that the 
process of picking conven- 
tion delegates ‘‘to be open to 
all sexes, ages and races...in 
reasonable relationship to 

See Page 15 


NEEDED 


NEED woolen materials—old 
or new-—for rug _ braiding 
class. 423-3972. Childs-Gauss, 
Crown. (11/11) 


WANT ADS!! 


| _EMPIOYMENT _| 
I NEED HELP!!! ENVEL- 
OPE STUFFERS—PART- 
TIME. $25 GUARANTEED 
FOR EVERY 100 ENVEL- 
OPES YOU STUFF. ALL 
POSTAGE PRE-PAID. SEND 
STAMPED‘ SELF-ADDRES- 
SED ENVELOPE, PLUS 
$1.00 FOR REGISTRATION 
AND HANDLING TO 
ALLEN KING CORP., P. O. 
BOX 6525, PGH; PENNA; 
15212. 


ee. ped 

Want live-in house work, 

child care. Salary-open. Ref. 
f 


Reliable couple wants small 
house in or near town. Ref., 
no kids or pets. Call 423- 
1337. Nancy or Malcolm. 
(11/11) 

Quiet home or studio in ted- 
woods ten mi. from campus. 
Small apt or large studio. 
Write PO Box 6132 Carmel 
Cal. or phone 426-8281 (tf) 


From Page 14 

their population in the state.” 

Their next move, the 
members of the _ steering 
committee said, will be to 
hold an emergency confer- 
ence of young voters at Stan- 
ford November 18. 


BIG CREEK HIKE 


A big Creek hike cover- 
ing some of the most beau- 
tiful country in northern San- 
ta Cruz is planned for this 
Saturday by the Santa Cruz 
Regional Sierra Club. The 
hike will include a visit to 
the site of the first hydro- 
electric power station in Cal- 
ifornia at Big Creek Falls. 
Hikers will travel about eight | 
miles through frag#, steep, 
fern-covered slopes in a red- 
wood forest. Meet at 9:30 
a.m. at the Swanton bus shel- 
ter on the Swanton Road 
five miles north of Daven- 
port. Turn inland from High- 
way 1. 

Hike leaders are Bud Mc- 
Crary, Dale Holderman and 
Ray Talley. Bring lunch and 
water and wear comfortable 
shoes. For further informa- 
tion, call 688-2932. The pub- 
lic is invited. 


ROLL THE PRESSES 

The City on a Hill Press 
needs campus news reporters. 
lf you are interested in help- 
ing the UCSC community 
keep aware of its own do- 
ings, trends and hurts, then 
come by 302 Applied Sci- 
ences, call us at x4351 or 


contact Bernie Walp, x-4343. 
Reporters can work on an 


assignrent basis, turn in their 
own stories as they find 
them, or a combination of 
the two. 

DRUG USE LECTURE 


A lecture by Mendocino 
State Hospital's director of 
research will take place in 
Stevenson 160 at 3:15 pm 
next Tuesday, November 16. 
The lecture, titled ‘Drug use 
and abuse: Where do we go 
from here?’”’, will be given by 
Véndell Lipscomb, M.D. 

Dr. Lipscomb is eminently 
qualified to discuss drugs and 
drug abuse with all students. 
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SIMONIZE WAXES 


SANTA CRUZ AUTO CLEANING 


“Specialising in the appearance of your car” 


512 River Street 


UPHOLSTER SHAMPOOING 


Besides being Chief of Re- 
search at Mendocino State 
Hospital he is associated with 
nany kinds of social pro- 

blems. He is one of the lead- 
ing researchers in the coun- 
try on alcohol studies both 
from a medical and _ social 
action viewpoints. He is cer- 
tified as a specialist in psy- 
chiatry and neurology. He is 
51 years old. 

He was graduated with 
honors fromSan Diego State 
College in 1947, and was 
awarded the Master of Pub- 
lic Health degree with hon- 
ors by the University of 
Michigan. He brings a set of 
varied experiences to his pre- 
sent task of researching the 
effects of alcohol and other 
drugs including marijuana. 

He is the principal inves- 
tigator of the extensive re- 
search program on the psy- 
chopharmacology of mari- 
juana. He is also known a- 
mong his friends and asso- 
ciates as an accomplished gui- 
tarist and vocalist in five lan- 
guages. 

AUDUBON FILM/ 

LECTURE 

“Filming in No Man’s 
Land” is a lecture / film 
presentation to be presented 
this Monday, November 15. 
John Paling of Audubon So- 
ciety presents at 8:15 pmin 
the College V dining room. 
Tickets are required, free on 
request at the C&R office 
in the Redwood Building. 


OPEN SWIM MEET 

A swimming meet open 
to men and women takes 
place at Cabrillo College be- 
tween 1:30 and 4 pm. In- 


dividual UCSC college teams 
compete with other local 


teams. For more information 
contact Terry Warner in the 
Fieldhouse, x2531. 


POETRY READING 


The College V Poetry Ser- 
ies will present a reading by 
poet Jay Wright next Wed- 
nesday, November 17 in Col- 
lege V‘s Mary Porter Sesnon 
Art Gallery and Music Room. 
Time: 8 pm. Admission: 
Through the main door. 
Cost: 504. 


CHROME CLEANING 


= 
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WATERBED RAFFLE 


MECHA is raffling a king- 
sized waterbed, to be given 
away at a November 30 
drawing to be held in the 
Merrill plaza. The tickets cost 
50¢ and are available from 
MECHA's (Movimiento 
Estudiantil Chicano de - 
Aztlan) office in Merrill. One 
does not have to be present 
at the drawing in order to 
win. 

WHOLE EARTH 
SEMINAR 

The Whole Earth Seminar 
presents next week a lecture 
by Jacob Rubin of. the U.S. 
Geological Survey entitled 
“Flows of Water and Sol- 
ubes in the Unsaturated 
Zone — Their Significant An- 
alysis.” The seminar will 
be given next Tuesday, 
November 16 at 3:30 pm at 
165 Applied Sciences. 

As with all Whole Earth 
Seminars, all interested peo- 
ple are invited to engage in 
discussion with Rubin im- 
mediately afterward in Room 
142 where refreshments will 
be served. For more infor- 
mation call Suzanne Harris, 
x2342. 


ORCHESTRA CONCERT 


The UCSC Orchestra will 
present two concerts on Nov- 


ember 19 and 20 in the 
College V dining room at 
8:30 pm. No fee will be 
charged. Sherwood Dudley 


campu 
so Glendar 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 11 
UNIVERSITY YOUNG REPUBLICANS 


Panel discussion open to questions from the audience/Mo- 
derator: N. Manfred Shaffer/Science Lecture Hall 1/ 
7:30 pm 


MERRILL FIELD PROGRAM 


Meeting to discuss Kibbutz Field Study in Israel/Spring and 
Summer 1972/Merrill Baobab Room/7:30 pm 


COLLEGE NIGHT 
Cowell College Dining Hall/5:30 pm 
FRIDAY. NOVEMBER 12 


ROBERT Y. KIMBALL 


Assistant Dean, Amos Tuck School of Business Admini- 
stration at Dartmouth College/Information on business 
school application and opportunities at Dartmouth/358 Ap- 
plied Sciences/10 am to 4 pm 


TOTENTANZ 


A program of the Song and Poems of Bertolt Brecht/Barn 
Theatre/8 and 9:30 pm/no fee 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13 
RAVI SHANKAR 


Virtuoso of the Sitar, accompanied by Alla Rakha on the 
Tabla/College V Dining Hall/8:30 pm/Sold out 


SWIMMING MEET/CONTEST 
Open to men and women/Cabrillo College/1:30 to 4 pm 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 14 
OTENTANZ* 


BERKELEY 


conducts. 
NONPROFIT FLICK Chorica Dance Theatre Company/Zellerbach Auditorium/ 
: 8 pm/$1.00 and $2.50/Tickets available at Cultural and 
The UCSC Environnental Recreational Activities Office/Bus leaves Cowell Circle at 
Studies Wilderness and Scenic | 6 pm 


Resource Study Team’ will 
present a lecture, with color 
slides, by the members of 
the team that investigated the 
wilderness and scenic resour- 
ces of the Wrangell Mountain 
region of Alaska during the 
summer of 1971. 
The public presentation, 
to be given next Thursday 
in Science Lecture Hall 3 at 
8 pm, will include photo- 
graphs___ off cross-country 
travel, river running, and aer- 
ial reconnaissance by light 
plane in the most rugged 
part of the American North. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 15 
JOHN PALING 


Lecture-Film/‘“Filming in No Man’s Land”/College V Din- 
ing Hall/8:15 pm/no fee/Tickets (available at Cultural and 
Recreational Activities) required for seating. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 16 
WENDELL LIPSCOMB, M.D. 


Director of Research, Mendocino State Hospital/Topic: 
“Drug Use and Drug Abuse: Where Do We Go From 
Here?” /Room 160 Stevenson/3:15 pm 


“HIGH NOON” 


“High Noon” starring Gary Cooper and Grace Kelly/Mer- 
rill Dining Hall/8 pm/50¢ 


COLLEGE NIGHT 
Crown College Dining Hall/6 pm 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 17 
JAY WRIGHT 
Jay Wright, Poet/Mary Porter Sesnon Art Gallery and Music 
Room/8 pm/50¢ 
MRS. BETTY JONES 
Coro Foundation/Individual Recruitment Interviews/358 
Applied Sciences/10 am to 4 pm 
JAMES B. JOHNSON 
Director of Admissions, University of Pennsylvania/Wharton 
Graduate Division/Forum re: Business School and oppor- 
tunities for admissions, etc./358 Applied Sciences/9 am to 
12 noon 


COLLEGE NIGHT 
Merrill Dining Hall/6:30 pm 


% 


RUG DYEING 


Phone 423-6321 


ENGINE DETAILING 


——— 
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jor aim of the Dymally plan. 

This meant that Santa 
Cruz’ present Congressional 
representative, Burt Talcott, 
had his district lines redrawn 
to include portions of San 
Benito and Santa Clara coun- 
ties. 

The Dymally plan had 
called for these areas to be 
included in a so-called “mi- 
nority district” and for Tal- 
cott to take over parts of 
San Luis Obispo County near 
the coast. 

Dymally’s plan would have 
made it expendient for Ju- 
lian Camacho, announced De- 
mocratic opponent of Talcott, 
to switch over and run in the 
newly created district in the 

Now, under the Waxman 
redistricting plan, Camacho’s 
best choice might be to re- 
main in the 12th and fight 
it out with Talcott. This is 
Camacho’s intention. 

“T declared in the 12th,” 
Camacho told the Press this 
week, “and that’s where Ill 
run.” 

Camacho first reiterated 
this intertion after the new 
plan was announced at a 
small gathering in the Baobab 
room at Merrill on Friday, 
November 5. 

’ Camacho feels that the 
exclusion of UCSC fromthe 
12th and its inclusion in the 
newly created 17th district 
hurt his chances of winning. 
“It definitely hurt me,” he 


CAMACHO TO RUN 


said, “the campus would have 
been a fantastic mobilizing 
nucleus.” 

He feels that students from 
UCSC will still aid him in 
his efforts to overthrow Tal- 
cott, despite the fact that 
he would not represent them, 
should he be elected. 

“Once elected, my vote 
influences legislation,” he 
says, “no matter who I rep- 
resent.” 

Camacho says he is run- 
ning against Talcott’s conser- 
vative records in the follow- 
ing fields: education, hous- 
ing, ecology, civil rights, and 
welfare. 

He says the Waxman plan 
“looks like the plan that’s 
gonna make it.” Although 
Republicans, and especially 
Assembly Minority Leader 
Bob Monagan, object strong- 
lyto the plan which would 
hurt many Republican .Con- 
gressmen, chances are good 
for quick passage. 

The newly created 17th 
district, of which Santa Cruz 
and UCSC are a part, has 
no incumbent. Who will 
run? 

Camacho thinks that Rep- 
resentative Paul McCloskey 
(R) might. 

“McCloskey might run in 
the 11th (San Mateo county, 
his present district) out of 

sheer pressure—they might 
think he could win out over 
a Democrat.” 

But he might run here, 
Camacho says. 


WAXMAN’S REDISTRICTING PLAN 
Drawn By Debby Essenberg 


Map courtesy Assem. Waxman’s office 


Santa Cruz-Watsonville line still under negotiation 


Lowenstein to speak here 


Special to the Press 

Allard Lowenstein, ,Chair- 
man of Americans for Dem- 
ocratic Action (ADA) and 
principal architect of the 
1968 “Dump Johnson” move- 
ment, will discuss the youth 
vote and its implications for 
American politics on Thurs- 
day evening, November 11, 


at 8 pm in the Crown Dining 
Commons. 

Lowenstein’s appearance is 
sponsored by the UCSC Chap- 
ter of Register for Peace, a 
national bipartisan organiza- 
tion whose purpose is to reg- 
ister everyone in the United 


-States between the ages of 


eighteen and twenty-one. 


November 11, 1971. 


‘Surpisingly small and uneventful’ 


A disappointing day 


BY PHILIP McLEOD 
Staff Writer. 


The anti-war march in 


urday was surprisingly 
small and uneventful. 

Estimates of how ma- 
ny people walked the sev- 
en miles from the Embar- 
cadero Plaza to the Polo 
Fields varied fromten to 
twenty thousand. 

Twenty-five speakers 
addressed the afternoon 
crowd and in keeping 
with SMC and Peace Co- 
alition policy they rep- 
resented a wide variety 
of organizations, joined 
by a common enemy, the 
Vietnam War. 

Among those who 
spoke were Andrew Pul- 
ley, the Socialist Workers 
Party’s candidate for vice- 
president, who was greet- 
ed with some of the 
strongest applause of the 
da 


y- ; 

Later in the afternoon 
a message was given by a 
‘member of the Angela 
Davis Defense Conmit- 
tee who attacked the pe- 
nal system, claiming San 
Quentins : 


and_ Atticas 


would continue as long 
as prisons remained in 
existence as racist and 
brutal institutions. 

He also said that Davis 
was suffering from ex- 
tremely weak health, in- 
cluding failing eyesight 
and serious loss of weight 
neither of which prison 
authorities would make 


any attempt to correct: 
Several Chicanos 


spoke from La Raza Un- 
ida Party who said the 
march was important but 
stressed the urgency of 
boycotting Safeway and 
continuing to build max- 
imum support for the 
farmworkers. — 

On duty G.I.’s who 
are currently active in 
anti-war work spoke also. 

Among those were 
numerous men stationed 
on the USS Coral Sea, 
docked in Alameda in 
preparation for its voy- 
age to Vietnam on the 
twelfth. 

All of them were re- 
fusing to sail on the ship 
which will carry tons of 
ammunition. 

Perhaps the most con- 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


servative speaker of the 
afternoon... was __ former 


New York Congressman — 


Allard Lovenstein, the 
liberal democrat who en- 
gineered the “Dump 
Johnson Movement.” 
Midway through the 


rally, the Amchitka nu-. 


clear bomb was exploded 
and to mark the moment 
there was a full minute 
of silence dramatically 
ended by an air-raid si- 
ren from the podium. 


The discouragement 
on the faces of many 
leaders who had worked 
continuously in the past 
days to halt Amchitka 
was clear. 


If in some ways the 
tone of the rally was 
subdued, the four bands 
who played including E1- 
vin Bishop and Country 
Joe, were responded to 
with great enthusiasm. 


Most people seemed to 
agree with Bishop who 
said, “The more fun you 
have together, the closer 
you're bound together in 
your cause.” 


‘In some ways ... the tone was subdued’ 
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